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Allied Priorities 


HE crowds which collected in Trafalgar Square on 
Sunday evening again demonstrated the “ hardi- 
hood of resolution and consistency of action” of the 
people of Britain. This is all to the good. But there is 
a danger that repeated insistence in public demonstrations 
on the need for “a second front ” wil! create the impres- 
sion that the Government and the Service chiefs are not 
in favour of it. In fact, Minister after Minister has gone 
out of his way to promise a second front in explicit terms. 
Both the Americans and the British are now pledged to 
the reinvasion of the Continent. It is permissible to press 
them and screw up their resolution. The people of this 
country must be certain that the reasons for delay are not 
similar to those ‘which held the French army immobile 
behind the Maginot Line—inertia, lack of the offensive 
spirit, unwillingness to risk casualties. But vigilance is 
very different from recrimination and suspicion. 

It is not a question of one second front only. Dr 
Evatt’s presence in Britain is a reminder of Australia’s 
claim to a second front in Australasia. The turn of 
Hitler’s summer offensive is making a second front in 
the Middle East inescapable. Above all, the fate of the 
Chinese, all but cut off from their Allies and now faced 
with a war in both Yunnan and Chekiang, gives that 
heroic nation a high place in the list of Allied priorities. 
The tragedy of the United Nations so far has been 


their failure to synchronise their resistance. Now it is the 
great armies of Russia, sparing nothing in their massive 
efforts to break Hitler in 1942, who need and deserve a 
second front in the West. For the first nine months of 
the war it was Britain and France that were in need of 
a second front in the East. By the time Hitler’s attack 
brought Russia into the war, the physical base for a second 
front in the West had been lost and with it an army of 
many millions. This failure of synchronisation dis- 
astrously affects the second front issue now, for reinvasion 
is a vastly more formidable military undertaking than the 
launching of a land offensive. The same lack of 
synchronisation has created to-day’s crisis in the Far East. 
The Chinese have fought alone since 1937. They held on 
doggedly, believing that sooner or later their struggle 
would merge with a wider world war. This was the hope 
that buoyed them up after the loss of all China’s major 
cities and most of its lines of communication. This was 
the hope that made them reject Germany’s offer to act 
as an intermediary between Free China and Japan after 
the closing of the Burma Road. Since Pearl Harbour, 
China has indeed gained two great Allies. Yet to-day the 
country is nearer annthilation than ever before. 

China’s right to ask that the Chinese front should be 
served with all speed and at whatever cost is incontestable. 
It is a debt that the free peoples must pay, not only for 
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the weakening and frustrating of Japan through five long 
years of war, but also for China’s part in the Burma cam- 
paign. Of all the fighting Allies, the Chinese are least 
able to equip themselves. Bombs, grenades and small 
arms of various kinds are produced, sometimes fabricated 
by guerilla bands behind the énemy lines. But no more 
complicated weapons are made. For all the armament of 
modern war the Chinese are dependent upon outside 
supplies. In a country and in a climate where heavy 
panzer equipment is out of place, the lack of equipment 
has not reduced the Chinese to the impotence it must 
have done on other fronts. But on every front, from Pearl 
Harbour to the Straits of Dover, air power is decisive. 
It was air power that was most lacking in Burma. It is 
air power that is China’s most urgent need in Yunnan 
- and Chekiang. 

Finally, the defence of China is in the overwhelming 
interests of the United Nations. It is estimated that 
China’s resistance is holding down over 30 Japanese 
divisions. Some 800,000 men are immobilised. If they 
could be thrown into the campaign against India, against 
Australia, against Siberia, their intervention might be 
decisive. Just as the maintenance of Russian resistance 
is the first principle of successful action in the West. 
the maintenance of Chinese resistance is the first necessity 
in the East. Both Russia and Chira provide the resistance 
on land which the war effort of Britain and the United 
States, still primarily maritime, must maintain and com- 
plete. If either goes or, worse, if the resistance of both is 
smashed, there can be no further talk of a second front. 
It is very doubtful, indeed, whether the reinvasion of 
Eurasia can be accomplished from the sea alone. 

What can be done? No one can question the impera- 
tive need to give all aid with all speed to both Russia 
and China. The problem is, how? From the Chinese end 
some proposals were put forward a month ago. The situ- 
ation of China has grown worse since, but it is just 
possible that it can still be made good. The first require- 
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ment is effective unity of action in what is left of the 
Burma front. General Stilwell has been to India and held 
consultations with General Wavell. Perhaps a joint plan 
of action will emerge from these joint discussions 
The most effective way of defending India is to defend 
it in Burma. If General Alexander’s men can be rein. 
forced, then an offensive launched before the Japanese 
have had time to dig in at Bhamo and Myitkyina might 
restore the link with the Chinese and ensure that the 
new India Road will be able, when it is opened, to func- 
tion without savage interference from Japanese aircraft. 

Any such attempt requires strong reinforcements jp 
the air. Bombers and fighters are China’s first need, | 
is useless to underestimate the technical difficulties of 
getting fighters to this front or into China in a fit state 
for use on arrival. But both the Germans and the 
Russians, as well as the Japanese, have improvised their 
way through similar difficulties. 

Finally, the Chinese need more aid from Russia. The 
problem is difficult. The Russian armies are so heavily 
engaged in the West that any diversion of effort may 
well be out of the question. But if China is first over- 
whelmed, the Soviet Far Eastern Army will face an 
army augmented by anything from 15 to 30 divisions, 
Once again it is a problem of synchronisation, in the 
East as in the West. 

Some phrases recur in this war with dogged and 
dreary persistence. “One at a time” is one. “ Too late 
and too little” is another. Their melancholy echo is the 
reason why Russia must be aided in the West with all the 
arms and by every means her allies can provide. But 
to-day these phrases are running with the speed of bad 
news all through the Far East. If the concept of the 
United Nations is to mean anything in the war, and 
later in the peace when the formidable task begins of 
giving an ordered framework to the lives of the millions 
of people of East Asia, then China, too, must be helped 
until it hurts ; and helped now. 


The Parties and the People 


'* HERE was no revolt at this week’s assembly of the 
Labour party, though it was only by a hair’s-breadth 
vote that the Executive secured the party’s agreement 
that the political truce should go on. Independents will 
continue to capture Tory constituencies which, in 
Labour’s view, might well have gone Labour. Con- 
servative seats of the 1935 vintage will continue to be 
protected against the swing of the pendulum. More than 
that, there will be no demand from Labour’s official 
platform for Socialism in Our Time. “It is of vast 
importance to proceed on a basis of co-operation,” said, 
not Mr Attlee or Mr Morrison, but Mr Shinwell. 

The basis of co-operation looks pretty broad. At the 
conference, the National Executive of the Labour Party 
moved and carried a resolution on reconstruction which, 
in many of its essentials, might be endorsed by majorities 
in all the other parties. There must be no return to an 
unplanned society, which produces economic insecurity, 
industrial inefficiency and social inequality ; measures of 
Government control, needed for mobilising national re- 
sources in war, are no less necessary for securing their 
best use in peace ; the planning of production for com- 
munity consumption is the only lasting foundation for a 
just and prosperous economic order, in which political 
democracy and personal liberty can be combined with 
a reasonable standard of living for all citizens. These 
arguments were the gist of the resolution and they have 
been heard before in recent months from almost every 
other point of the political compass. On the face of it, 
they do not clash too greatly with the report on recon- 
struction put out on Friday by the Federation of British 
Industries. 

For the first time for many years the leaders of the 
Labour party have sought to draw up a viable pro- 





gramme ; and it is, perhaps, a doubly welcome develop- 
ment that the Labour party is trying to bring its policy 
into line with political realities. In the first place, it is 
obviously important during the war that broad agreements 
should be sought by the politicians who are in coalition. 
In the second place, the Labour party was far too con- 
tent before the war to remain permanently in Opposition 
with a programme which had no chance of popular 
acceptance or practical realisation. But there is also a 
serious danger in this fagade of agreement. It is mis- 
leading. Up to a point, it is true that all parties are 
agreed upon the need for a measure of planning to 
remove insecurity, inefficiency and inequality. But the 
verbal agreement hides vast differences in interpretation. 
The vital question is who are to be the controllers? 
An amendment “to remove from power the commercial 
vested interests which at present dominate the system 
of Government control of industry” was shelved at the 
Labour Conference ; but the FBI make it plain in their 
report that, in one form or another, they intend this 
régime to continue. 

At bottom, the issue is one of power even more than 
of policy. In one sense, it is true that there is at present 
a vacuum in British politics. Ever since the last war, the 
parties have proved themselves incapable either of fut- 
nishing democratic leadership or of working a Parlia- 
mentary system in a democratic way. In another sense, 
however, there has been, and'is, no vacuum. The Baldwin- 
MacDonald-Chamberlain era may be said to have 
started in 1922; and ever since then effective political 
power has remained with the Tory back-benchers who 
still form the 1922 Committee. They decided the course 
of British politics twenty years ago, and it was thelf 
decision in May, 1940, when they saw the red light, 
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which finally made Mr Chamberlain make way for Mr 
Churchill. It was their conception of industrial self- 
government which made this country’s economy into a 
producers’ ring before the war, and it is their notion of 

litical economy which underlies the system of war- 
time controllers. They may agree verbally about the need 
for post-war planning, the planning of production and 
the planning of overseas trade. But they expect the 
planning to be done, not by the community in any sense, 
but by organised industrialists and traders ; and they are 
much surer of what they want than the planners who find 
it so hard to decide between representative boards, public 
utility bodies and Government departments as the method 
of communal control. Where the planners are most cer- 
tain, as in the case of the Labour plan for a National 
Board for the mining industry, including both miners 
and employers, they come closest to the Conservative 
industrialists ; in this respect, the miner and the mine- 
owner belong to the same producers’ club. 

It would be disastrous if this fundamental conflict were 
to be completely hidden by the fog of war. Parliamentary 
democracy in this country will never be fresh and alive 
again unless the real issues of policy are made plain and 
openly debated. The people must decide. It is they who 
will be most affected by what is done. At present, they 
stand on the side lines. They are outside politics. In 
their millions, they are in the Forces, and the war 
factories. Most of them have no chance to cast a vote in 
wartime. Many of them have no votes to cast. The most 
fundamental question of all is what they want, and they 
cannot say until they are shown the real choices and asked 
for a decision. Too many politicians and reformers who 
are planning for the people hardly ever think of the 
people at all. It is much easier to work out an employ- 
ment programme or an investment policy or a trade plan 
than it is to bear in mind all the human implications. 
Under any plan which is not totalitarian, for instance, will 
working people be prepared when the war is over to give 
up their right to choose their own job, their own place of 
work and their own place to live? Will not the desire of 
ordinary people for the ordinary freedoms of ordinary 
life be as much a limiting factor to any plan as their 
desire for security of employment and pay? 

It is hard to know what the popular view is. It is 
certain that most people do _ passionately desire 
security for themselves and their families ; that is why 
there must be these plans for full employment, equal 
opportunity, and fair distribution. But, just as much, they 
want what the Labour resolution called “ personal 
liberty.” Indeed, if the question is put to them, 
that is what they believe they are fighting for now ; and 
in the long run it will be they, by what they want and 
what they will stomach, who will decide the boundaries 
between state control and free enterprise. The only sure 
thing is that they will want no more control by vested 
interests. But at present they are not being asked. There 
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are no elections. Their so-called representatives are 
mostly relics from another and shabbier era. The gap 
between reform and reality has scarcely ever been wider. 

Mr Churchill has said, rightly, that there is no war 
weariness. This is perfectly true in the sense that there 
is no defeatism, no call at all for peace at any price. But 
there is a weariness with politicians, with blind leaders 
who have not led. Mr Churchill stands unique and 
unchallenged among politicians because he does lead. But 
Mr Duff Cooper, say, is more typical. He emerges from 
the security in which he has dwelt since he left Singa- 
pore. He hastens breathlessly to the microphone. He 
looks backwards at the British Empire. In the words of 
a popular comedian, he says “ You lucky people!” But 
the people who are lucky enough to hear him are not 
impressed. They want, first, to get on with the war and, 
secondly, to get back to their jobs, their families and 
their homes when the war is over ; and the proceedings 
at this week’s Labour Conference were sometimes as 
much out of touch with both these sentiments as Mr 
Duff Cooper. The entire Conference tended to talk as 
if the war was all over bar the shouting—at a moment 
of acute crisis in the war when good counsel about the 
economic war effort was never more needed. 


The fact is that the real battle, the battle for political 
power, is going on behind the scenes. At present, it is 
raging round the coal industry. It is never far from the 
doors of the “ business men’s” Ministries. Mr Churchill 
is the only leader the people know and trust ; they look 
to him to win the war. The battle for power, therefore, 
is a battle at the highest level, for Mr Churchill. Professor 
Laski calls upon him to proclaim a people’s peace ; the 
Conservatives look to him to remember that he leads a 
party as well as a nation. 

All this is too much out of sight. Mr Attlee and Mr 
Morrison are impeccably right when they force an over- 
whelming Labour vote of wartime solidarity in support 
of the War Cabinet. But they are sadly wrong if they 
believe that the struggle against old political abuses, 
any more than the war against Germany itself, can be 
won without further grim fighting. Reform cannot ride 
to glory on an old Tory band wagon, however plain the 
name of Churchill on its side. There is no virtue, admit- 
tedly, in party strife. But the division between the interests 
of the corporations and the interests of the community 
is as deep as history. The time cannot be indefinitely 
delayed when this issue will be stated in public and to 
the people, when Ministers will choose their side and be 
ready to resign. The gap between Parliament and the 
people is so wide that a wartime General Election, which 
may be impossible now, cannot be ruled out for the dura- 
tion. When it comes, it must on no account be a coupon 
election with all the rivals stubbornly on the same side as 
Mr Churchill. The lion and the unicorn must fight it 
out, and the people must acclaim the victor. 
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The Coupon Age 


rs has frequently been remarked in recent years that 
the age of finance is over. It died in 1931. Since then, 
money has been recognised, not as the dominant element 
in the national economy, but as the handmaiden of more 
tangible realities. These arguments have been reinforced 
in wartime. The handmaiden has been conscribed ; 
finance is now the camp follower of production. The war 
effort of the country is planned and executed in physical 
terms, and there is a widespread belief that, whatever else 
happens after the war, there must be no return to the 
dominance of money. So the financial age is dead. It is 
less widely recognised that what has taken its place is the 
coupon age. 

The coupon, properly speaking, was an invention of 
the last war. But so long as it was restricted to the pur- 
chase of one commodity in one shop, its wings were 
clipped. The decisive stage in the development of the 
coupon—a step as important as the invention of paper 
money—came with the points rationing scheme last year. 
The points coupon can be spent on different things at 
different shops. In this sense, we have points for some 
foodstuffs and for clothes. We are to have points for 
sweets and, if the Government shows a little firmness of 
purpose, for fuel. There is every expectation that there will 
be more points schemes. There was a rumour that tobacco 
and cosmetics were to be included with sweets. There is 
no reason in principle why there should not be a points 
scheme for travel, cinemas and gramophone records. 

With the invention of points, the coupon takes on many 
more of the attributes ae money. In districts where there 
are many munition factories, and where the majority of 
the population have more money than they know what to 
do with, it is the surrender of the coupons, rather than 
the payment of money, that constitutes the real considera- 
tion for the acquisition of goods. Moreover, coupons 
begin to respond to demand and supply. For example, 
the British public (for reasons which lie deep in 
the psychology of a very peculiar people) has a pro- 
nounced liking for tinned salmon, and when the points 
scheme was first introduced, there was a run on this par- 
ucular item. Demand exceeded supply. But did the price 
rise? Certainly not ; that would have been unforgiveably 
mid-Victorian. Even worse, it would have been ineffec- 
tive. It was the points-value, not the money-price, that was 
put up. 

Clearly, here is a very potent new social weapon. 
Hitherto, rationing and coupons have been associated only 
with restriction and scarcity. But there is no reason why 
they should not equally be associated with plenty. It is 
not the coupons that create the scarcity of butter. The 
amount of butter that can be consumed is, in any case, 
fixed by the amount that can be imported. The coupons 
achieve equality of distribution. “ Equality of distribu- 
tion ”’—the phrase has a peacetime ring. Why not secure 
an equality of distribution of butter in peacetime by 
issuing coupons and selling butter, against coupons, at a 
very low cost, covering the loss by selling the remainder 
at exorbitant prices? Why not extend the principle until 
every mortal thing is included in some points scheme or 
other? “ Come ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price.” 

The prospect opens up a planner’s paradise. By this 
means a revolution could be achieved of a peculiarly 
English character. This great people can rarely be induced 
to take any action at all by direct arguments of a logical 
kind. But give them a run around the mulberry bush and 
pretend you are really doing something else, and they will 
acclaim you as a pillar of church and state. For example, 
early in the war, Mr J. M. Keynes put out a scheme for 
what he called compulsory savings. He was roundly 
denounced by every perorator in the country who could 
lay his tongue to such phrases as “ the voluntary system ”’ 
or “ the basis of self-respect.” Mr Keynes tried again, this 
time calling his scheme “ deferred pay.” The opposition 
was less indignant but still enough to kill the proposal. 
Mr Keynes entered the Treasury as an adviser, and the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer produced the same basic 
idea under the description of “ post-war tax credits.” The 
scheme went through the House of Commons with 
universal assent. The same endearing national trait could 
be illustrated by many other examples. Blood would 
run in England’s streets if it were proposed to limit 
incomes to {£5,000 a year—but the same result achieved 
by an increase of the rates of income tax and surtdx js 
regarded as being in e soundest tradition of Conserva- 
tive finance. Why then struggle fruitlessly for anything so 
dangerous and revolutionary as an equalisation of incomes, 
why interfere with incomes at all, when an equalisation of 
the standard of living can be achieved by universal 
coupons? The English genius consists in raising the 
euphemism to a political dogma. Let other countries have 
their revolutions ; in England the new social order will 
seize power by coupon d’état. 

There is something in this for the academic economist 
too. Points rationing, as has been mentioned, takes the 
place of the invention of paper money in the development 
of the coupon. We are already on the verge of the next 
stage of the invention of bank credit. Coupon banking 
accounts already exist, in which deposits and payments 
are made, not in money but in coupons, the retail hosier 
drawing on his account to pay, say, 10,000 coupons to his 
wholesaler. The chairman of Lloyds Bank, in announcing 
this scheme last January, remarked that “ of course” no 
overdrafts would be permitted on these coupon accounts. 
The “of course” is in the historical tradition. In the 
early days of banking, banks “of course” permitted no 
notes to be outstanding to a greater amount than the 
cash in the till, and contemporary opinion attributed the 
failure of the Bank of Amsterdam to its transgression ot 
this obvious rule. But gradually it was discovered that the 
average note-holder was content to hold his notes and 
not ask for cash, and modern banking is founded on the 
axiom that only a small percentage of a bank’s creditors 
will ask for hard cash. What is to prevent the banks 
learning from experience that there are some people who 
do not use all their clothes coupons? What is to prevent 
them, over the years, evolving the doctrine that it is safe 
to permit small overdrafts on coupon accounts, since, if 
the proper ratios are preserved, :f confidence is main- 
tained and if the balance sheet is suitably ambiguous, 
there is no risk of default—that is, of any coupon failing 
to be converted into clothes. Eminent and painfully 
respectable bank directors will be outraged by the sugges- 
tion that there is any dishonesty in such a proceeding. 

They will also be outraged when, as will inevitably 
happen, some ingenious professor writes a book to prove 
that banks can create coupons. They will deny it 
Coupons, they will say, are not clothes any more than 
credit is money. The banks’ only function, they will assert 
with their traditional felicity of metaphor, is to serve 4s 
a cloak-room. But the theorists wili still preach their 
pernicious doctrine; and the parlance of the 
markets will also play its part in confusing the 
issue. The Clothes Market which will grow up m 
Lombard Street will no more resemble Petticoat Lane 
than the Money Market looks like a casino. When The 
Economist of the future reports that “clothes are tight in 
Lombard Street, overnight clothes are in great demand, 
and the running brokers are embarrassed” the meaning 
will be other than might appear at first sight. 

Only one stage in the development of the coupon wil 
then remain. Some professor, even more ingenious than 
his fellows, will propound the thesis that if only the banks 
would create more coupons, we could all be better clothed. 
Why go naked when every fourth row of cotton is being 
ploughed under? If only the natural flow of commerce 
were not impeded, for their selfish ends, by a conspiracy 
of international couponeers, a new era would dawn. The 
wheel will have come full circle. The radicals will & 
proclaiming that the age of coupons is over and that some 
more scientific device must be invented. They might ty 
money. 
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Retorm of the 


O say that the world of diplomacy has been revolu- 

tionised in the last hundred years is a truism. But 
it has to be said for the reason that Britain’s diplomatic 
practice did not, until recently, appear to recognise that 
this truism was true. The age of dynasties had gone, the 
age of mass democracy had come. Every kind of issue and 
interest—trade, wage and labour questions, standards of 
living—had thrust itself up to the jevel of international 
relations. Yet, to an almost incredible extent, the old 
limited dynastic world lingered on behind the closed doors 
of the Foreign Office, the embassies and the legations. In 
the years before the war, a few concessions were made. A 
commercial councillor was appointed here, a press attaché 
there. The BBC began some foreign broadcasting. The 
British Council was brought into existence and given a 
small grant. But there was nothing approaching the really 
revolutionary changes which were necessary to make 
British diplomacy even reasonably. effective, let alone 
successful. 

The onslaught of total war made glaringly explicit the 
conditions under which modern diplomacy must work— 
so explicit that very widespread changes were in fact 
introduced. Now that morale on the enemy’s home front 
was a war-winning factor, the people—as opposed to their 
governments or ruling classes—could no longer be 
ignored. Now that contacts hitherto private and unofficial 
—say, between traders, bankers, businessmen and trade 
unionists—could affect the course of the war, they 
had to come under Government control. Britain 
began to build up a range of institutions which 
the dictator states had been using for years. There was 
now a Ministry of Economic Warfare and a Ministry 


of Information ; the BBC vastly extended its propaganda 


services ; finally a Political Warfare Executive was set up. 
These new institutions were linked with the Foreign 
Office, but enjoyed a degree of autonomy depending 
largely on the vigour with which they resisted outside 
control. This is still, roughly speaking, the position to- 
day, in the third year of total war. 

It is obvious that the multiplication of agencies, 
although it met a very genuine need, has not solved the 
problem of the efficient conduct of foreign relations. 
Looking on at the workings of this strange machine, with 
all its ancillary but quasi-independent parts, is like stand- 
ing outside a room in which a conference of deadly 
urgency and deathly secrecy is teing carried on. 
Occasionally the door swings wide and a burst of high 
altercation is heard ; occasionally the door bursts open and 
out flies the convulsed form of a Minister of Information 
or a BBC executive or a PWE official. Time and time 
again, the developing fortunes of the war have shown 
that the dispute raging inside—the grand dispute of 
war and peace aims—is still undecided and that, as a 
result, a proper control of the various agencies and 
an efficient division of labour between them is 
impossible. 

The fault of the Foreign Office is, surely, its inability 
to formulate policy and its consequent inability to foresee 
problems before they arise and to have an answer ready. 

¢ other organisations are left to make good the lack 
of policy as best they can, partly by pushing up the 
bright ideas of individuals or departments as far as they 
fan go in the executive hierarchy (seeing them lose 
brilliance, polish and effectiveness as they pass from 
departmental thumb to departmental thumb), partly by 
attempting to secure a snap decision on some question 
of policy, in the hope that the “higher-ups” will be 
cither too lazy or too occupied to notice and that a 
Precedent will thus be established. A great deal of 
Britain’s foreign policy at this moment is being settled 
n a completely ad hoc basis, according to the individual 
whims, prejudices or deep convictions of relatively junior 
officials who, from the very nature of their work, are 
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unable to see the problems they deal with as a coherent 
whole. 

Such a situation is intolerable. It is not incur- 
able. Indeed, a magnificent opportunity awaits the 
Foreign Secretary to create order out of chaos 
and to transform the energetic but frustrated machine 
that is heaving and humping and throwing up 
jets of steam below him into a smoothly running, well 
geared and speedy instrument of foreign policy. Mr 
Eden’s speeches have gone some way towards fulfilling 
the first principle of effective foreign policy—that is to 
say, having a policy at all. There is nothing in his 
speeches, particularly in his most recent Edinburgh 
speech, which, if properly developed and the implications 
worked out, could not form a framework within which 
long term diplomatic activity, short term decisions and 
day to day propaganda could not be integrated. The 
difficulty is that no adequate machinery exists for dealing 
with his general pronouncements in this fashion. 

The reform of the Foreign Office does not differ in 
character from the reforms which are needed in general 
in Britain’s machinery of government. Here, again, the 
two basic principles of the Haldane Report hold good: 
the integration of the field of work and the separation 
of planning from administration by the appointment of 
a Minister with general oversight and a competent plan- 
ning staff. The difference lies in the urgency of the need 
and in the fact that here not even a first embryonic 
attempt has been made to deal with the structural 
problem on new lines. At present the only factors point- 
ing in the right direction are the presence of Mr Eden 
in the War Cabinet, at one level, and the various rather 
chaotic attempts to secure Foreign Office.control in the 
Ministry of Information, PWE and the foreign services 
of the BBC, at another. The integration of the field of 
work should present no difficulties of principle since the 
sphere is very clearly defined by the term “ foreign 
relations.” Such a reorganisation would mean the dis- 
appearance of the old narrow concept of traditional 
diplomacy and the substitution for it of a conception of 
the totality of the nation’s public actions, contacts, 
responsibilities vis d vis the outside world. 

Over this new unified structure Mr Eden would 
exercise general direction as War Cabinet Minister 
charged with the oversight of foreign affairs. The Foreign 
Office, the various agencies set up urder the pressure of 
total war (the Ministry of Information, PWE and MEW) 
and other old established institutions (the BBC, the British 
Council, the Department of Overseas Trade) can be 
brought together as a single field of administration, with 
their work of necessity rationalised and re-allotted. The 
conduct of political business with other governments, diplo- 
macy in the strict sense, would still be the province of the 
Foreign Office itself. The conduct of economic affairs 
would be the work of a new amalgam of MEW, the 
Department of Overseas Trade and’ the Consular Service. 
Propaganda, that is direct contact with the peoples of 
other countries, would be the task of a new Department 
of Information devoted to foreign publicity and con- 
trolling the foreign services of the BBC. 

To secure effective supervision and guidance, Mr Eden 
would need the assistance of a skilled staff comparable to 
the production executive with which Mr Lyttelton has 
been provided or the experts who work on home affairs 
for the Lord President of the Council. This staff would 
not be composed of “ experts” on foreign policy in the 
old sense. What is needed here is not a man who knows 
all about Patagonia, but rather one who sees how the 
particular problems, claims and possibilities of Patagonia 
fit into the general pattern of Britain’s foreign policy. The 
instinct of the Foreign Office to recruit those who have 
benefited most from the best kind of general education 
is undoubtedly sound. Unhappily, the results of this 
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The Coupon Age 


T has frequently been remarked in recent years that 
the age of finance is over. It died in 1931. Since then, 
money has been recognised, not as the dominant element 
in the national economy, but as the handmaiden of more 
tangible realities. These arguments have been reinforced 
in wartime. The handmaiden has been conscribed ; 
finance is now the camp follower of production. The war 
effort of the country is planned and executed in physical 
terms, and there is a widespread belief that, whatever else 
happens after the war, there must be no return to the 
dominance of money. So the financial age is dead. It is 
less widely recognised that what has taken its place is the 
coupon age. 

The coupon, properly speaking, was an invention of 
the last war. But so long as it was restricted to the pur- 
chase of one commodity in one shop, its wings were 
clipped. The decisive stage in the development of the 
coupon—a step as important as the invention of paper 
money—came with the points rationing scheme last year. 
The points coupon can be spent on different things at 
different shops. In this sense, we have points for some 
foodstuffs and for clothes. We are to have points for 
sweets and, if the Government shows a little firmness of 
purpose, for fuel. There is every expectation that there will 
be more points schemes. There was a rumour that tobacco 
and cosmetics were to be included with sweets. There is 
no reason in principle why there should not be a points 
scheme for travel, cinemas and gramophone records. 

With the invention of points, the coupon takes on many 
more of the attributes a money. In districts where there 
are many munition factories, and where the majority of 
the population have more money than they know what to 
do with, it is the surrender of the coupons, rather than 
the payment of money, that constitutes the real considera- 
tion for the acquisition of goods. Moreover, coupons 
begin to respond to demand and supply. For example, 
the British public (for reasons which lie deep in 
the psychology of a very peculiar people) has a pro- 
nounced liking for tinned salmon, and when the points 
scheme was first introduced, there was a run on this par- 
ucular item. Demand exceeded supply. But did the price 
rise? Certainly not ; that would have been unforgiveably 
mid-Victorian. Even worse, it would have been ineffec- 
tive. It was the points-value, not the money-price, that was 
put up. 

Clearly, here is a very potent new social weapon. 
Hitherto, rationing and coupons have been associated only 
with restriction and scarcity. But there is no reason why 
they should not equally be associated with plenty. It is 
not the coupons that create the scarcity of butter. The 
amount of butter that can be consumed is, in any case, 
fixed by the amount that can be imported. The coupons 
achieve equality of distribution. “ Equality of distribu- 
tion”’—the phrase has a peacetime ring. Why not secure 
an equality of distribution of butter in peacetime by 
issuing coupons and selling butter, against coupons, at a 
very low cost, covering the loss by selling the remainder 
at exorbitant prices? Why not extend the principle until 
every mortal thing is included in some points scheme or 
other? “ Come ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price.” 

The prospect opens up a planner’s paradise. By this 
means a revolution could be achieved of a peculiarly 
English character. This great people can rarely be induced 
to take any action at all by direct arguments of a logical 
kind. But give them a run around the mulberry bush and 
pretend you are really doing something else, and they will 
acclaim you as a pillar of church and state. For example, 
early in the war, Mr J. M. Keynes put out a scheme for 
what he called compulsory savings. He was roundly 
denounced by every perorator in the country who could 
lay his tongue to such phrases as “ the voluntary system ”’ 
or “ the basis of self-respect.” Mr Keynes tried again, this 
time calling his scheme “ deferred pay.” The opposition 
was less indignant but still enough to kill the proposal. 
Mr Keynes entered the Treasury as an adviser, and the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer produced the same basic 
idea under the description of “ post-war tax credits.” The 
scheme went through the House of Commons with 
universal assent. The same endearing national trait could 
be illustrated by many other examples. Blood would 
run in England’s streets if it were proposed to limit 
incomes to £5,000 a year—but the same result achieved 
by an increase of the rates of income tax and surtdx js 
regarded as being in be soundest tradition of Conserva- 
tive finance. Why then struggle fruitlessly for anything so 
dangerous and revolutionary as an equalisation of incomes, 
why interfere with incomes at all, when an equalisation of 
the standard of living can be achieved by universal 
coupons? The English genius consists in raising the 
euphemism to a political dogma. Let other countries have 
their revolutions ; in England the new social order will 
seize power by coupon d'état. 

There is something in this for the academic economist 
too. Points rationing, as has been mentioned, takes the 
place of the invention of paper money in the development 
of the coupon. We are already on the verge of the next 
stage of the invention of bank credit. Coupon banking 
accounts already exist, in which deposits and payments 
are made, not in money but in coupons, the retail hosier 
drawing on his account to pay, say, 10,000 coupons to his 
wholesaler. The chairman of Lloyds Bank, in announcing 
this scheme last January, remarked that “of course” no 
overdrafts would be permitted on these coupon accounts. 
The “of course” is in the historical tradition. In the 
early days of banking, banks “of course” permitted no 
notes to be outstanding to a greater amount than the 
cash in the till, and contemporary opinion attributed the 
failure of the Bank of Amsterdam to its transgression ot 
this obvious rule. But gradually it was discovered that the 
average note-holder was content to hold his notes and 
not ask for cash, and modern banking is founded on the 
axiom that only a small percentage of a bank’s creditors 
will ask for hard cash. What is to prevent the banks 
learning from experience that there are some people who 
do not use all their clothes coupons? What is to prevent 
them, over the years, evolving the doctrine that it is safe 
to permit small overdrafts on coupon accounts, since, if 
the proper ratios are preserved, if confidence is main- 
tained and if the balance sheet is suitably ambiguous, 
there is no risk of default—that is, of any coupon failing 
to be converted into clothes. Eminent and painfully 
respectable bank directors will be outraged by the sugges- 
tion that there is any dishonesty in such a proceeding. 

They will also be outraged when, as will inevitably 
happen, some ingenious professor writes a book to prove 
that banks can create coupons. They will deny it 
Coupons, they will say, are not clothes any more than 
credit is money. The banks’ only function, they will assert 
with their traditional felicity of metaphor, is to serve as 
a cloak-room. But the theorists will still preach their 
pernicious doctrine; and the parlance of the 
markets will also play its part in confusing the 
issue. The Clothes Market which will grow up m 
Lombard Street will no more resemble Petticoat Lane 
than the Money Market looks like a casino. When The 
Economist of the future reports that “ clothes are tight in 
Lombard Street, overnight clothes are in great demand, 
and the running brokers are embarrassed” the meaning 
will be other than might appear at first sight. 

Only one stage in the development of the coupon will 
then remain. Some professor, even more ingenious than 
his fellows, will propound the thesis that if only the banks 
would create more coupons, we could all be better clothed. 
Why go naked when every fourth row of cotton is being 
ploughed under? If only the natural flow of commerce 
were not impeded, for their selfish ends, by a conspiracy 
of international couponeers, a new era would dawn. The 
wheel will have come full circle. The radicals will be 
proclaiming that the age of coupons is over and that some 
more scientific device must be invented. They might ty 
money. 
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Retorm of the 


O say that the world of diplomacy has been revolu- 

tionised in the last hundred years is a truism. But 
it has to be said for the reason that Britain’s diplomatic 
practice did not, until recently, appear to recognise that 
this truism was true. The age of dynasties had gone, the 
age of mass democracy had come. Every kind of issue and 
interest—trade, wage and labour qu¢stions, standards of 
living—had thrust itself up to the ievel of international 
relations. Yet, to an almost incredible extent, the old 
limited dynastic world lingered on behind the closed doors 
of the Foreign Office, the embassies and the legations. In 
the years before the war, a few concessions were made. A 
commercial councillor was appointed here, a press attaché 
there. The BBC began some foreign broadcasting. The 
British Council was brought into existence and given a 
small grant. But there was nothing approaching the really 
revolutionary changes which were necessary to make 
British diplomacy even reasonably. effective, let alone 
successful. 

The onslaught of total war made glaringly explicit the 
conditions under which modern diplomacy must work— 
so explicit that very widespread changes were in fact 
introduced. Now that morale on the enemy’s home front 
was a war-winning factor, the people—as opposed to their 
governments or ruling classes—could no longer be 
ignored. Now that contacts hitherto private and unofficial 
—say, between traders, bankers, businessmen and trade 
unionists—could affect the course of the war, they 
had to come under Government control. Britain 
began to build up a range of institutions which 
the dictator states had been using for years. There was 
now a Ministry of Economic Warfare and a Ministry 
of Information ; the BBC vastly extended its propaganda 
services ; finally a Political Warfare Executive was set up. 
These new institutions were linked with the Foreign 
Office, but enjoyed a degree of autonomy depending 
largely on the vigour with which they resisted outside 
control. This is still, roughly speaking, the position to- 
day, in the third year of total war. 

It is obvious that the multiplication of agencies, 
although it met a very genuine need, has not solved the 
problem of the efficient conduct of foreign relations. 
Looking on at the workings of this strange machine, with 
all its ancillary but quasi-independent parts, is like stand- 
ing outside a room in which a conference of deadly 
urgency and deathly secrecy is teing carried on. 
Occasionally the door swings wide and a burst of high 
altercation is heard ; occasionally the door bursts open and 
out flies the convulsed form of a Minister of Information 
or a BBC executive or a PWE official. Time and time 
again, the developing fortunes of the war have shown 
that the dispute raging inside—the grand dispute of 
war and peace aims—is still undecided and that, as a 
result, a proper control of the various agencies and 
an efficient division of labour between them is 
impossible. 

The fault of the Foreign Office is, surely, its inability 
to formulate policy and its consequent inability to foresee 
problems before they arise and to have an answer ready. 
The other organisations are left to make good the lack 
of policy as best they can, partly by pushing up the 
bright ideas of individuals or departments as far as they 
can go in the executive hierarchy (seeing them lose 
brilliance, polish and effectiveness as they pass from 
departmental thumb to departmental thumb), partly by 
attempting to secure a snap decision on some question 
of policy, in the hope that the “higher-ups” will be 
cither too lazy or too occupied to notice and that a 
Precedent will thus be established. A great deal of 
Britain’s foreign policy at this moment is being settled 
on a completely ad hoc basis, according to the individual 
whims, prejudices or deep convictions of relatively junior 
officials who, from the very nature of their work, are 
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unable to see the problems they deal with as a coherent 
whole. 

Such a situation is intolerable. It is not incur- 
able. Indeed, a magnificent opportunity awaits the 
Foreign Secretary to create order out of chaos 
and to transform the energetic but frustrated machine 
that is heaving and humping and throwing up 
jets of steam below him into a smoothly running, well 
geared and speedy instrument of foreign policy. Mr 
Eden’s speeches have gone some way towards fulfilling 
the first principle of effective foreign policy—that is to 
say, having a policy at all. There is nothing in his 
speeches, particularly in his most recent Edinburgh 
speech, which, if properly developed and the implications 
worked out, could not form a framework within which 
long term diplomatic activity, short term decisions and 
day to day propaganda could not be integrated. The 
difficulty is that no adequate machinery exists for dealing 
with his general pronouncements in this fashion. 

The reform of the Foreign Office does not differ in 
character from the reforms which are needed in general 
in Britain’s machinery of government. Here, again, the 
two basic principles of the Haldane Report hold good: 
the integration of the field of work and the separation 
of planning from administration by the appointment of 
a Minister with general oversight and a competent plan- 
ning staff. The difference lies in the urgency of the need 
and in the fact that here not even a first embryonic 
attempt has been made to deal with the structural 
problem on new lines. At present the only factors point- 
ing in the right direction are the presence of Mr Eden 
in the War Cabinet, at one level, and the various rather 
chaotic attempts to secure Foreign Office.control in the 
Ministry of Information, PWE and the foreign services 
of the BBC, at another. The integration of the field of 
work should present no difficulties of principle since the 
sphere is very clearly defined by the term “ foreign 
relations.” Such a reorganisation would mean the dis- 
appearance of the old narrow concept of traditional 
diplomacy and the substitution for it of a conception of 
the totality of the nation’s public actions, contacts, 
responsibilities vis d vis the outside world. 

Over this new unified structure Mr Eden would 
exercise general direction as War Cabinet Minister 
charged with the oversight of foreign affairs. The Foreign 
Office, the various agencies set up urder the pressure of 
total war (the Ministry of Information, PWE and MEW) 
and other old established institutions (the BBC, the British 
Council, the Department of Overseas Trade) can be 
brought together as a single field of administration, with 
their work of necessity rationalised and re-allotted. The 
conduct of political business with other governments, diplo- 
macy in the strict sense, would still be the province of the 
Foreign Office itself. The conduct of economic affairs 
would be the work of a new amalgam of MEW, the 
Department of Overseas Trade and’ the Consular Service. 
Propaganda, that is direct contact with the peoples of 
other countries, would be the task of a new Department 
of Information devoted to foreign publicity and con- 
trolling the foreign services of the BBC. 

To secure effective supervision and guidance, Mr Eden 
would need the assistance of a skilled staff comparable to 
the production executive with which Mr Lyttelton has 
been provided or the experts who work on home affairs 
for the Lord President of the Council. This staff would 
not be composed of “ experts” on foreign policy in the 
old sense. What is needed here is not a man who knows 
all about Patagonia, but rather one who sees how the 
particular problems, claims and possibilities of Patagonia 
fit into the general pattern of Britain’s foreign policy. The 
instinct of the Foreign Office to recruit those who have 
benefited most from the best kind of general education 
is undoubtedly sound. Unhappily, the results of this 
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education are then largely nullified by a decade of soul- 
destroying dragooning along the exclusive paths of tradi- 
tional diplomacy. The youth who is caught at twenty- 
three or twenty-four, and compelled thereafter to limit 
his social contacts and the horizons of his work to ambas- 
sadorial coteries and to diplomatic problems viewed in the 
narrowest traditional sense, is seldom capable by the time 
he is thirty of understanding the broad movements, 
popular passions and social upheavals by which the 
modern community is tossed along. Those Foreign Office 
officials who have survived the routine with vigour and 
freshness and those who have been brought into the 
Foreign Office and its allied agencies during the war as 
temporary civil servants are probably the men from 
whom Mr Eden could pick his general staff. They possess 
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the width of vision; they have gained some specialised 
knowledge; they have worked in the machine; they stjjj 
have energy and enthusiasm and ideas. 

A body of this sort would not only provide the essen. 
tial link between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affair, 
—the title is already remarkably apt—and the various 
departments. They would also provide the machinery 
without which British foreign policy cannot hope to be 
either comprehensive or forward looking or even abreast 
of the times. The urgencies of war have pressed this 
problem upon the nation. The urgencies of peace will be 
even more pressing. An efficient army and navy and air 
force can perhaps win victory, a timid and inefficient 
foreign policy notwithstanding. But only the efficient ang 
vigorous conduct of foreign affairs can win the peace, 


Bars to Freer Trade 


HE principle of free trade is simple and, in theory, 

generally accepted, even by those who in practice 
oppose it. A country should concentrate on producing 
commodities more cheaply than other countries, and on 
the production of commodities which it can produce more 
cheaply than other commodities. In practice, the objec- 
tions which Adam Smith himself saw to the application 
of this principle remain the chief impediments to freer 
trade. In words now hackneyed, he explained that the 
impediments were two: the need to bring new native 
industries to a position where they can compete with 
established foreign ones ; and the fear of exposing estab- 
lished native industries to the competition of new foreign 
ones. 

To-day the problem tends to be over-simplified. The 
Atlantic Charter has promised greater freedom of trade 
after the war and equal access to trade and materials for 
every nation. But international commercial reconstruction 
will not be achieved simply by stating objectives. Adam 
Smith’s impediments remain. The discrepancies in the 
costs of agricultural and industrial production between 
one country and another remain the crux of the problem ; 
and after-war periods have never been favourable to their 
adjustment. Wars always mean more production jin every 
belligerent country ; nowadays they also mean a great 
expansion in the production of costly substitutes. When 
wars end, there are new industries and new armies of 
workers. New countries, brought into being or back into 
being by war, strive to become economically self-sufficient 
at whatever cost. These are lessons of history, and suggest 
that the real impediments to freer trade tend to be biggest 
at the close of wars. After 1815, industrial tariffs were 
raised up on the Continent of Europe in order to prevent 
invasion by Napoleon’s troops from being followed by 
invasion by British goods. After 1871, the barrier of 
protection was used to fortify the competitive position of 
the new German Empire, threatened by American grain 
and British iron and textiles. The course of events after 
1918 is only too familiar—growing tariffs, drastic measures 
against the migration of labour and the creation of artifi- 
cially bolstered industries. The fact that post-war periods 
are poor springboards for freer trade should be recog- 

ised. 

Leading statesmen of the Allies have followed the 
Atlantic Charter in urging that every country should have 
free and equal access to raw materials. In fact, such access 
has never been denied. By and large, no country has pre- 
vented another country from buying raw materials at a 
single world price. The real problem is whether countries 
can be allowed—if there is to be freer trade—to develop, 
in their own industrial hothouses, high-cost manufactures 
to convert these materials into highly protected goods. 
There is a similar problem in the case of food. The 
present plans to feed the starving populations of Europe 
immediately after the war are necessary and desirable. 
But they will not touch the fundamental food problem 
of Europe. The countries of Europe have had, and will 
have, free access to the cheapest food in the world, if they 





want to buy it. But the free importation of grain, meat, 
butter, fruit, eggs and other products would bring ruin, 
not only to the big landlords of Prussia, but no less to the 
legion of small proprietors in Austria, Bavaria and other 
parts of central and eastern Europe. A flood of cheap food 
from overseas would cause serious economic disturbances 
in the receiving countries ; and it would be politically 
resisted. There will be similar problems outside Europe, 
The new industrial countries overseas are making indus- 
trial headway more rapidly than ever because of the war, 
Will they be prepared after the war to abandon their 
high-cost manufactures in order to introduce freer 
trade? If they are not, how are the older industrial 
countries to pay for the raw materials to which they 
will have “freer and equal access?’ These are the real 
dilemmas. 

What can be done? Some guide can probably be gained 
from the practice of private undertakings when they are 
forced by circumstances to adjust their business to new 
conditions. They work out, according to comparative cost 
of production, what lines they can keep going, and they 
give up the rest. One suggestion is that this should be 
done nationally and internationally, on the basis of some 
kind of world census of costs of production. A com- 
parison of grain costs in the New World and in Europe 
would reveal what proportion of European agriculture 
could carry on under competitive conditions ; and for 
those unable to compete, compensation would have to be 
found by employment in other activities. In agriculture, 
the net effect of placing European farming on a paying 
basis would reduce it to a very much more limited size. 
The same process is proposed for the international 
readjustment of industry. High-cost manufactures which 
cannot exist without high tariffs should be placed on4 
list of industries to be slimmed, reduced and transferred 
to other activities. It is a problem of economic adjustment, 
to be done by agreement or competition. 

It will be answered to this argument that no conceit- 
able international body, and no national Governments, 
could impose readjustments of this kind upon agriculture 
and industry. Nor, it will be argued, could they adopt the 
simpler and much more direct course of exposing al 
national economic activities, high-cost and low-cost, 
equally to the winds of international competition—which, 
classically, is the free trade solution. The point is that 
if this is so, it is idle to speak in general terms of a 
all-round application of freer trade after the war. Adat 
Smith once said that “to expect freedom of trade to & 
entirely restored is as absurd as to expect that an Occafi 
or Utopia should ever be established.” He might say thi 
again now with added feeling. He knew that the barnet 
to free trade is the desire to maintain high-cost produc 
tion ; and he would have said now that the only way ® 
freer trade is, not by good will, but by the eliminatd 
of uncompetitive enterprises and the transfer of thet 
resources to other work. If the national and internat 
framework of the post-war world cannot include such 4 
process of adjustment, freer trade will remain a slogan. 
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NOTES 


The Sixth Campaign 

An atmosphere of expectancy, with its inevitable 
accompaniment of rumours and reports from the usual well 
informed sources, has hung over the Mediterranean for 
some weeks past. The heavy bombing of Malta was 
obviously a screen for the passage of large Axis convoys 
through to Libya and their slackening suggested that the 
supplies and reinforcements had arrived and that the offen- 
sive might be expected to begin. Three weeks ago, a first 
feint did in fact occur. Rommel brought up three 
mechanised columns, but later withdrew, presumably after 
testing the strength of the British defences. Now it seems 
that the real battle has begun. Heavy German forces are 
being engaged by the British south of Tobruk and the 
attack shows signs of developing into a major offensive. 
On the right flank of the British forces, the first 
enemy attacks were repulsed; but on the left, further 
south, very severe fighting was joined. The weather 
is unfavourable ; if the Libyan position alone had 
been in question, then Rommel would probably not 
have chosen this time of year. But it is most unlikely that 
Libya alone is in question. The attack is probably one 
move in the long awaited three-pronged attack upon the 
Middle East, of which the fighting at Kerch and Kharkov 
is the other extremity. 


* * * 


The Kharkov Front 


It does not look now as though the Russians are likely 
to attain any of their major objectives in the first bout of 
the summer fighting. The three-week attack has brought 
them nearer to Kharkov, but the Germans hold the city. 
The drive on Lozovo has not succeeded in developing into 
a threat to Dnepropetrovsk. Meanwhile, the German 
counter-attacks on the Izyum sector are gathering strength 
and the centre of the fighting has shifted southwards. It is, 
however, possible that Marshal Timoshenko’s offensive was 
not launched primarily with the purpose of recapturing 
territory. The most urgent task may well have seemed to 
disrupt von Bock’s plans for an offensive on Rostov by 
securing the initiative. At best, the German winter defence 
line might be pierced. At the least—and it is not yet certain 
that it is only the least—van Bock would be compelled to 
reorganise his plans and call up reserves designed for other 
purposes. The achievement of the major objective—a 
definite break through—appears to have been hampered by 
the Germans’ success at Kerch. At what may well have 
been a turning point in the Kharkov fighting, aircraft be- 
came available from the Kerch front and von Bock could 
throw them into the counter-attacks. Bitter fighting goes 
on all over the southern front, but it looks as though the 
advantage has swung—if only temporarily—to the Germans. 


* * * 


Full Mobilisation 


It is not true that this country is yet fully mobilised. 
There is still need for constant combing-out of civilian 
industry and government service. The new Kennet Com- 
mittee will not find much surplus labour in the service of 
finance but its appointment is a step in the prudent direc- 
tion. The old Kennet Committee, which has the Civil Ser- 
vice under review, has not done a completely successful job; 
the Departments have been left too much to decide for 
themselves on the labour they need. In civilian employment 
at large, the new Order fixing minimum hours, if rightly 
applied, is an important advance. It has long been plain that 
civilian industries should be expected to work as long hours 
and as efficiently as the war factories, and to use no more 
labour than absolutely necessary. The standardisation of 
civilian manufacture, too, which is proceeding, means an 
important gain in manpower. The trouble is that it may 
still be blocked, in its final stages, by the desire of manu- 
facturers to retain their identity and the identity of their 
Products. The bar here is not simply the self-interest of 
manufacturers. It is, as in the case of shopkeeping, the 
disinclination of the Government to prepare a policy for 
Compensating squeezed out firms and proprietors. 

* 


But, when all this is said, it remains true that this 
country, if not fully mobilised, is mobilised to an astonish- 
ingly high degree. Mr Bevin claimed last week that it was 
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mobilised more highly than any other country in the world. 
He said that two-thirds of the men and women between 
the ages of fourteen and sixty-five were in the Forces, in 
Civil Defence or in industry ; and many of the rest are 
doing essential domestic duties or important part-time work. 
The time when fresh labour can be found to push up out- 
put has very nearly gone. The problem in Britain, as in 
Germany, is now a problem of efficiency. Mr Bevin said 
that the test between now and the end of the war will be 
between British and German managerial ability. In Ger- 
many, the reservoir of manpower has been run dry by casual- 
ties as well as by mobilisation. The shortage of men for the 
Forces as well as for industry is acute throughout German 
Europe. In addition, there is a shortage of plant, materials, 
equipment and transport facilities. Britain is better placed. 
The door to the outside world is open and supplies and 
finished products can come in. The bottleneck here is ship- 
ping. But the bottleneck of manpower at home is hardly 
less serious; and it is still true to say that no measure 
should be neglected, however small, either to find a few 
fresh recruits for war work or to raise the output of those 
already brought in. Germany’s greater difficulties wfil tell 
if they fail in this summer’s fighting. For this summer, they 
have thrown everything into the scales, and nothing less is 
needed from this country. 


* x * 


French Monkey Puzzle 


The : ituation in France is more confused than ever. In 
the ring of rival pressure groups and interests, only one 
policy is clear and consistent—that of Italy. The Duce wants 
Corsica, ‘Tunis and Nice. He has wanted them for years, 
but he wants them now with a new urgency to offset the 
uniformly bleak record of Italy in the war. At the same 
time, the general situation has shifted slightly in his favour. 
In 1940 or 1941 it was possible to disregard Italy’s claims, 
for the Italian contribution to the Axis victories was neglig- 
ible. Since the first failure in Russia, however, the German 
war effort has been running on a much narrower margin. 
Italy’s foodships, Italy’s navy, even Italy’s men in Libya 
bulk larger now that Germany’s own reserves are so much 
reduced. At Salzburg, Hitler put on the screws for a greater 
contribution. The troops massed on the Italian-French 
frontier and the Blackshirts gathered noisily at San Remo 
opposite Corsica, suggest that the Duce demanded, and 
possibly received, the promise of an adequate quid pro quo. 
This fact introduces the first element of uncertainty into 
Germany’s policy towards France. The Nazis are, of course, 
cnly concerned to squeeze equally the two Latin sisters, 
but to squeeze Italy successfully now involves making de- 
mands on France—demands which, if fulfilled, would 
almost certainly mean the breakdown of any policy of col- 
laboration. Hitler’s attitude towards collaboration also shows 
the uncertainty of touch which follows from a failure to 
decide on a definite course of action. The Germans could 
have put an cnd to the farce of Vichy’s “ independence ”— 
they could have occupied all France, set up a quisling 
administration in Paris and ruled by terrorism. Such a step 
would have led almost surely to their losing the chance of 
obtaining the French Empire and Navy. Alternatively, the 
Nazis could have backed a collaborationist, Laval or some 
other, and by relaxing their pressure attempted to make 
the Quisling regime popular. But, just as Hitler is hesitating 
between Italy and France, so he hesitated between reprisals 
and collaboration. Heydrich visited Paris ; at the same time, 
Laval was brought in. But this background of un- 
certainty makes Laval’s position impossible. He cannot 
placate both the Axis and the reople of France, any more 
than he can conciliate both the United States and Germany. 
While ready to give away on a number of points, including, 
apparently, the use of bases and the transfer of the French 
Fleet, he is standing firm against Italy’s demands. At the 
same time, he is refusing to take drastic action over Mada- 
gascar and Martinique. It begins te look as though Hitler’s 
last experiment in collaboration is so obvious a failure that 
only the alternative of total occupation remains. 

* * * 


French Resistance : The Implications 


A factor which recurs in every estimate of the French 
situation is the steady growth of internal opposition. This 
movement, gathering in strength and purpose, is, or ought to 



















































































be, represented by the Free French, since they from the 
first have raised the torch of resistance d l’outrance. Now 
that the fires are beginning to break out and burn on occu- 
pied soil, it should be possible for all the phases and types 
of French resistance to b2 fused into one great effort of 
liberation, Clearly, however, this is not coming about. The 
basis of the Free French movment is not broadening as a 
result of France’s less passive réle. Since the disappearance 
of Admiral Muselier and the high naval officers who went 
with him, it must be said quite definitely to have been 
further restricted. This potential insufficiency has been 
underlined by the events in Madagascar and Martinique. 
General De Gaulle himself recognises that the present 
situation is unsatisfactory, and at Free French Headquarters 
on Wednesday expressed his desire “to broaden the basis 
of the Free French movement from which no Frenchmen 
would be excluded who would work for France against the 
Axis.” General De Gaulle’s statement bears out the per- 
sistent rumours circulating both in Washington and 
London. It is all to the good that not only the 
logic of the situation should press in that direction, but that 
a definite lead should come from the Foreign Office and the 
State Department. Much of the uncertainty of touch in the 
Free French handling of delicate political problems can be 
traced back to an even greater uncertainty of touch in Allied 
diplomacy. In no connection is it more important that the 
broad outlines of the United Nations’ future policy towards 
Europe should be clearly known in advance. France is in 
many ways the key to the new Europe ; but the lock must 
be understood if the right key is to be forged in the hour 
of victory. 


Miners’ Wages 


On Friday last week the national executive of the 
Mineworkers’ Federation placed before the coalowners a 
request for an immediate general increase in wages and 
for a uniform national minimum wage of £4 5s. per 
week. The application was considered on Thursday by the 
Joint Consultative Committee of owners and miners. As is 
shown in a Note on page 765, wages in the coal-mining 
industry have already been raised by 3s. 8d. per shift, or 36 
per cent, since the outbreak of war. The average increase 
involved in the new claim is 4s. per shift, which would 
raise the price of coal by something like 5s. a ton. 
Coal-mining is an arduous and unpleasant occupation. 
There is a shortage of mining labour ; and the remuneration 
of miners must be adequate to ensure a sufficient inflow 
of young labour as well as reasonable contentment among 
the existing labour force. In the view of the mining unions, 
current wages do not fulfil these conditions, and, in spite 
of the increase since the outbreak of war, often compare 
unfavourably with the remuneration paid for less taxing 
work in the munition industries. The case does not lack 
substance. The White Paper on Price Stabilisation and In- 
dustrial Policy (Cmd. 6294) specifically provided that— 

There may be proper grounds for adjustment of wages in 

certain cases, particularly among comparatively low-paid 

grades and categories of workers ; 
but it emphasised that 

The maintenance of wages and employers’ remuneration 

at a reasonable level should be achieved as far as possible 

by efficiency of production by the joint efforts of employers 

and workpeople. 
The great need of the moment is to increase the output 
of coal, The rationing of domestic and industrial consumers 
is essential but it will not be enough. If an increase in 
wages will ensure the wholehearted collaboration of miners 
in a scheme of technical and administrative reorganisation 
designed to improve the efficiency of the industry as a 
whole, the price may not be too high—even though it will 
mean a substantial subsidy from the Treasury, at least to 
begin with, in order to prevent retail prices from rising. But 
the demand for a National Coal Board, endorsed by the 
Labour Party Conference, provides no guarantee of increased 
efficiency. An improvement in labour relations is necessary 
and urgent; but a pact between miners and owners at the 
expense of the consumer is unlikely to solve the coal crisis. 


* * * 


Essential Work 


A new element has come into discussions about social 
security. In the past, there have been two wings to the 
movement to secure minimum standards of life and work. 
On the one hand, there was the demand for a minimum 
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wage, stressed at this week’s Labour conference by the 
vehement opponents of family allowances; on the Other, 
there have been the attempts by means of social insurance 
and assistance payments to ensure that no individual or 
family fell into avoidable destitution. The main bogy jg 
unemployment—insecurity of work. In war conditions, the 
guaranteed pay week has been introduced into many indus. 
tries. Several millions of workers are employed under the 
Essential Work Order ; in return for the loss of liberty to 
leave their work, they are guaranteed wages whether there 
is work for them or not. Notoriously difficult problems like 
the problem of casual labour at docks have been solved 
for the duration by the pooling of labour in areas and the 
guaranteeing of work and payment. This is the minimum 
wage with an added dimension—security of employment— 
and it is plain from Mr Bevin’s recent speeches that he 
and some see in this an important contribution to the prob- 
lem of security in more normal times. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the guaranteed pay week is part and parcel of a 
situation of full employment. It is obvious also that it 
involves a limitation of the worker’s freedom to choose 
his job. It could not possibly be part of peacetime policy 
unless, by successful planning, full employment could be 
ensured ; and it remains doubtful whether most workers 
will be willing, even for security, to sacrifice their funda- 
mental freedom of choice. 


* * * 


Mexico at War 


Why Germany thought fit to precipitate a declara- 
tion of war against the Axis by Mexico, by first 
sinking a Mexican tanker and then marking its 
rejection of Mexico’s Note of protest by sinking another, 
remains something of a mystery. President Camacho 
asked Congress for a declaration of war and for the 
grant of extraordinary powers for national defence. There 
was every reason to suppose that Congress would agree. 
Relations with the United States, based on a genuine belief 
in the sincerity of the “Good Neighbour Policy” and in 
the value to both countries of close economic co-operation, 
have become increasingly close and cordial since the out- 
break of the European war. Relations with Great Britain, 
at one time strained to breaking point on account of the 
oil dispute, have improved in recent months, and particu- 
larly since the exchange of diplomatic representatives was 
resumed. Mexico, both at Havana and at Rio, showed itself 
to be in the van of opinion which grasped the necessity of 
hemisphere defence. The advantages to the Allies of a 
belligerent Mexico will be many, but perhaps the most 
important is that it will be possible to deal radically with 
the Nazi fifth column, a serious potential danger which has 
been sedulously cultivated from Berlin, Economic co-opera- 
tion is already very close—some eighty per cent of Mexican 
exports find a market in the United States—but it will 
be possible to push to the limit the interchange of Mexican 
raw materials and minerals for American arms and finished 
products. Equally important will be the fact that defence of 
the vulnerable Mexican Pacific coast line can be under- 
taken jointly. Agreement for the reciprocal use of air bases 
was made as long ago as April 3, 1941. The announcement 
by the Mexican Navy Minister that all Mexican vessels 
will in future be convoyed is no doubt a portent of in- 
creased American naval aid. If the Germans, disappointed 
by the Mexican attitude, pause to contrast it with the very 
real threat which Mexican hostility to the United States 
presented in the last war, they can draw little comfort from 
the supposition that a further and unwelcome a“ 
may have been imposed on the defensive preparations © 
Washington. It has always been clear to the Roosevelt 
administration that security could only be based on heml- 
sphere defence. The removal of any obstacle to that end is 
of great advantage to the Allied cause. 


* * * 


The Art of Price Fixing 


If it is true that the military development of the war 
is teaching the world a grim geography lesson, it is no less 
true that the total war effort is driving home a number of 
hard facts of economic science. In the sphere of price con- 
trol, almost all the conceivable mistakes have by now been 
made. Unhappily, they have not yet all been remedied. The 
basic condition of successful price fixing, that contro! should 
be complete—that it should extend not only to the article 
itself but to the retail and wholesale prices of all goods 
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which could possibly be used as substitutes, at all stages of 
production and distribution, and must be accompanied by 
measures 10 ensure maintenance of supply—is still very 

jally applied. This week sees the introduction of two 
orders designed to fill important gaps in the structure: the 
Second Hand Goods Order and the Sales by Auction Order. 
The details of the Orders of this week illustrate the 
considerable difficulty of relating the prices of second hand 
and new goods ; but the principle, that second hand articles 
made later than January I, 1900, must not be offered for sale 
at prices exceeding those of equivalent new goods, is clear 
and should be enforceable. The task is still not complete. 
The price of cobbling is now to be controlled, but the price 
of many services, and particularly of domestic service, is 
still determined by the law of a market which is anything 
but free. The prices of vegetables are becoming something 
of a scandal in a cour.try where reliance on a vegetarian diet 
is every day more necessary. And where control has been 
ventured, there has been an obvious failure to see that pro- 
duction for the market is maintained. The prices of house- 
hold Jinen and of many sorts of household equipment, in- 
cluding cookery, are soaring. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will press forward with the task of completing, 
and making coherent, the piecemeal controls which represent 
so important a bulwark against inflation. Partial control 
actively exaggerates the evil in all sectors of the economy 
to which it is not applied. : 


* * * 


The End of the Militia 


The Military Training Act, 1939, which marked Great 
Britain’s first adoption of conscription in time of peace, was 
originally to remain in force for three years. It was then to 
expire unless, after an Address by each House of Parlia- 
ment, an Order in Council was made continuing its operation 
fora year at a time, The first three years have now come 
to an end, and since the body of the Act has been swal- 
lowed up in the various National Service Acts of the war, 
the Government is allowing it to lapse. The rights, however, 
guaranteed to the original militia, including the right of re- 
instatement in employment, are carried on in the National 
Service (Armed Forces) Act of 1939. The chief interest in 
Mr Bevin’s announcement, however, lies in his hint that a 
similar Act to the one now lapsed will be passed after the 
war. He said that the expiration of the Act would “leave a 
clear field for the enactment, at a later date, of such legisla- 
tion as circutnstances may show to be desirable,” In 1939 
there was far less opposition to peacetime military conscrip- 
tion than might have been expected. After this war, even the 
trade unions are likely to approve of some form of military 
training for all young men. But the principle should not be 
confined to military training or to a certain age-group. The 
legislation that circumstances already show to be desirable 
should provide for compulsory service for the community 
by all citizens. The principle that they should be willing to 
work for democracy as well as fight for it is one that com- 
mands ready acceptance. 


* * * 


Old England 


The memorandum on population trends, submitted to 
the Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution of 
the Industrial Population in 1939, has now been published 
as a White Paper (Cmd 6358). Its appearance at the present 
ume, when there is considerable public interest in popula- 
ton problems, is welcome, because it gives a full factual 
background to discussion and also a sober estimate of 
the likely trend of Great Britain’s population until 1970, 
farther than which the Registrars-General will not commit 
themselves. It can be said at once that the wildly alarmist 
Prophecies about “the possible extinction of the nation” 
after a hundred years have no foundation, because it is 
quite impossible to predict the future birthrate on which 
the size of the population will then depend. What is almost 
certain, however, because the estimate is based on the actual 
birthrate in the past and at present, as well as on the 
actual decline in mortality, is that there will be far more old 
people, In the second half of the nineteenth century the 
annual number of births rose from about 600,000 to a 
million, with a peak of 1,082,000 in 1903 ; since 1914 there 
has been a decline to about 700,000, which is the present 
level. Therefore, the population now in the middle years of 
life consists of survivors of births which were considerably 
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in excess of those that have produced the existing youngest 
and oldest sections of the community ; and it is this large 
group of middle-aged who will more than double the over 
65 age-group in thirty years’ time, compared with the 
actual numbers in 1937. The following table, condensed 
from one given in the White Paper, shows the effect of 
current trends on the age distribution of the population: 





) 
Actual | Forecast Population 
Popu- 
lation 











| 1937 | 1941 1951 | 1961 | 1971 
si all smmtneile > 
| 47,192 | 45,980 


Age-Groups (thousands) :-— | 
0—15 ioe ae ssed ae 9,573 


| 

Se cn os 
Total (thousands) ........... | 46,008 | 46,565 | 47,501 

| 

| 


9,054 | 8,433 | 7,600 
18—30 ....... 11,305 11,080 9,882 | 8,762 | 8,421 
30—46 ..... i 10,351 10,897 | 10,993 | 10,168 | 8,764 
45—65 ceseseessees| 10,303 | 10,689 | 12,061 | 13/339 13,332 
Over 65 veseees| 5,870 | 4,326 6,511 | 6,490 | 7,863 
Distribution of Age-Groups per | 
thousand of the popula 
tion :— | 
O—18.....; ee 221 | 205 | 191 | 179 165 
15—30 Mie 246 | 238 208 186 183 
30—45 ..-| 225 234 231 | 215 | 191 
45—65 .. aroha 224 230 | 254 | 282 | 290 
Over 65.... 84 93 116 138 | 171 


| } | 
| | ' 


The probabilities revealed in this table are clearly of great 
social importance. In thirty years’ time the total population 
will be very little smaller than in 1937 ; but the old will out- 
number the young, and will not be very much less than the 
numbers in the two most productive age-groups—the 15-4§’s. 
Old-age pensions, therefore, may be expected to be as burn- 
ing a social topic of the day as children’s allowances are 
at the present time, although, as the White Paper wisely 
points out, with lowered mortality goes increased vitality 
and an increase in the age up to which economic pro- 
ductivity can be maintained. The ratio between the age- 
groups does not necessarily give the ratio of potential 
producers to dependants, A large body of healthy old men 
and women need not be a national liability, but it is a 
factor which economic and social planning must take into 
account. 


* * * 


The Birth Rate 


The population forecasts of the Registrars-General, 
given in the previous Note, are based on the assumption 
that the birth rate will follow the natural course postulated 
by its present low level. Thus, the smallness of the younger 
ages in the existing population will mean a serious decline 
in the numbers of women in the child-bearing ages (15-45) 
in the future ; compared with the actual number of 11,129 
in 1937, it is estimated that the total of potential child- 
bearers was 11,176 in 1941 and will fall to 10,464 in 1951, 
to 9,388 in 1961 and to 8,498 in 1971. It is consequently 
calculated that, assuming a fixed fertility curve, the number 
of births per annum will fall from its present level of 
700,000 to §70,000 by 1961. If, however, the number of 
births could be kept constant at 700,000 a year, the present 
population would be maintained in perpetuity at not much 
below its present figure, with a possible increase to 47} 
millions in the likely event of a further improvement in 
mortality. But to maintain the number of births at 700,000, 
there would have to be a rise in fertility in order to counter- 
act the fall in the number of reproductive women which, as 
has been explained, is bound to take place in the next two 
or three decades. The Registrar-General’s report for 
England and Wales in 1938—which is not for general sale 
owing to the paper shortage—is therefore opportune. The 
“gross reproduction rate” in 1938 was 0.897, that is, each 
100 women produced nearly 90 female children ; thus each 
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100 women of child-bearing age in this generation would be 
replaced by 90 women of child-bearing age in the next 
generation, if all the children survived. But all the children 
will not survive. The “ net reproduction rate,” after allow- 
ing for the moriality rate current in 1938, was 0.805 ; and, 
after a further allowance was made for the likely improve- 
ment in mortality, the “adjusted net reproduction rate ” 
was 0.84. Each 100 women of child-bearing age, therefore, 
were likely to be replaced by 84 in the next generation ; 
and to maintain the annual number of births at 700,000 the 
reproduction rate must be raised by about 19 per cent above 
the 1938 level. This conclusion lends considerable interest 
to the new section of the Registrar-General’s report for 
1938, which contains the first analysis of the age of mothers 
and of married fertility obtained under the Population 
Statistics) Act of that year. This section will be a gold mine 
to the sociologist; and even to the layman it is full of 
interesting items. For the present discussion one of the 
most significant facts is that the rate of child-bearing at any 
given age decreases progressively as the interval since 
marriage increases. Thus, in 1938, wives in their eighth year 
of marriage were only bearing children at about half the 
vate of wives of the same age in their second or third year 
of marriage. This is in strong contrast to 1911—the last 
previous year for which fertility statistics are available—and 
must have been due to an increase in the desire for family 
limitation and in the means for attaining it. 


n 


The conclusions of the White Paper and those based on 
the Registrar-General’s 1938 report may, of course, be com- 
pletely invalidated by the war. Nevertheless, there are indica- 
tions that the effect of the war is not likely to be so serious 
as might have been expected. First, the mortality directly 
due to the war is so far much less than was feared. Secondly, 
the fall in the birth rate has so far only been 10 per cent.; 
in the first quarter of this year the rate was higher than in 
any other first quarter since 1931, in spite of the adverse 
circumstances, that is, air raids, in which conception took 
place. This not unfavourable birth rate is partly due to the 
large number of marriages of young women in the first year 
of the war, which itself may be partly due to the financial! 
incentive of marriage allowances for Service wives. How fa: 
child-bearing itself is determined by economic factors 
cannot be estimated, but whether the determining factors 
ire economic or psychological, there can be no doubt that 
at the present time a declaration of Government policy on 
the subject would be most opporiune. On the psychological 
side, women should be told that child-bearing is of greate: 
importance to the community than working in a factory ; 
on the economic side, every restraining factor should be 
removed: Half the increase in births required to maintain 
the existing population could be secured, according to the 
Ministry of Health, if women who would normally have 
married at ages between 24 and 30 were to marry three 
years younger, and the other half could be provided by an 
increase in the fertility of married women by Io per cent. 
These are concrete remedies, and the Government must 
neglect no means to see them put into effect. 


The Small Shopkeeper 


On the motion for the Whitsuntide adjournment, the 
House of Commons debated the thorny problems which 
govern the future of the small retailer. The debate was 
singularly disappointing. Although grievances were aired, 
the House came no nearer to formulating a policy for the 
retail trade. Possibly, from the Government standpoint, this 
was due to an unwillingness to anticipate the findings of 
the third interim report of the Committee on Retail Trade 
which is shortly to be published. The debate did, however, 
serve to illustrate how the present lack of policy displeases 
the protagonists on both sides. For, almost simultaneously 
with the announcement of the order controlling profit 
margins of multiple shops, which the large retailers consider 
designed to favour the small man, numerous speakers in 
last week’s debate continued to assert that official policy, 
wittingly or unwittingly, discriminates against the one-man 
business. The truth of the matter is that in very many, 
though not all, cases, the multiple store is a more efficient 
unit of distribution under wartime conditions than the 
small shop. The special features of the small shop, indi- 
vidual attention and the display of particular lines of goods, 
are at a discount under war conditions. Rationing and the 
points system has made distribution more suitable for 
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stereotyped mass methods. There can be no doubt that 
efficient conduct of the war does require the temporary 
closure of many small shops. It is also true that many 
shops which are closed under the pressure of war conditions 
will never be reopened. The small retailer has been losing 
ground to the multiple shop and the department store for 
some decades, though probably far less than is generally 
claimed. The war will, and must, accelerate the process, 
But the small shopkeeper has a serious cause for complaint 
in the absence of any system of compensation. It should not 
be impossible to introduce some form of levy into the retail 
trade through which firms which profit at the expense of 
competitors will automatically contribute compensation, The 
problem is not unique. It is a special case of the concentra- 
tion of industry as a whole. The Board of Trade knows the 
solution. It must permit neither the existence of superfluous 
distributive units nor the injustice of enforced, but un- 
compensated, liquidation. 


Walter Darre 


Germany’s Minister for Agriculture, Walter Darré, has 
been sent on long leave for reasons of ill-health. Secre- 
tary of State Backe takes over his office. This change comes 
after many weeks of makeshift arrangements in Germany’s 
agricultural industry, all designed to husband food stocks 
and to repair winter damage to the crops. After a third 
unusually cold war winter, the prospects for the harvest in 
1942 are very poor. Germany’s agriculture is extremely 
short of labour. The supply of fertilisers is low, the lack 
of feeding-stuffs is making it impossible to maintain the 
number of livestock. This is particularly serious where pigs 
are concerned, for they are the most important source of 
meat and provide roughly one-third of the country’s fats, 
Substantial imports from the Balkan countries or from 
Denmark and Holland cannot be expected. In short, a 
dwindling home production caused by poor harvests in 
1940 and 1941 is not sufficient to feed Germany’s armies as 
well as the population at home. Walter Darré, who suc- 
ceeded the old conservative Hugenberg as Minister for 
Agriculture in June, 1933, provided the Nazi Party with 
an agricultural policy on the basis of racial principles. 
“ Blood and soil,” the “hereditary farm,” and the import- 
ancs of the pig in the history of the Nordic races were 
some of the subjects on which Darré published confused 
treatises. The application of the “hereditary farm” principle 
to Germany’s peasant agriculture nearly wrecked it as an 
industry and the famous Reichsndhrstand and the com- 
pulsory marketing organisations which were thought out 
by a number of Secretaries of State in the Ministry had to 
be introduced in 1933-34. Self-sufficiency was never 
reached. But this system which favoured the big land 
owners worked so smoothly that it could be carried over 
into the war without any changes. In Greater Germany 
2.8 per cent of the total number of farms comprise 
46.2 per cent of the land under cultivation. The peasant 
farms lack machinery, although they are the main 
livestock breeders. From 1933 to 1938, 400,000 persons, 
among them many independent peasants, left the land for 
work in industries, and the total shortage of farm 
workers at the beginning of the war was put af 
700,000 by Darré. At present, cereal and root crop 
cultivation can only be maintained by the ruthless concen- 
tration of small farms, a process which makes possible the 
use of large-scale machinery. The great herds of pigs must 
be drastically reduced because of the loss of potato stocks 
during the winter and because of the general lack of feeding 
stuffs. A “ pig-slaughter” similar to that of 1916, which 
was followed by the winter starvation of 1916-17, seems un- 
avoidable. This would mean tremendous losses for the 
peasants, and a definite shortage of meat and fats after 4 
few months of fair supplies. Darré, who failed to reorganise 
Europe’s agriculture on German lines, may have opposed 
this ruthless emergency measure, which would ruin German 
peasants in return for only temporary relief. 


Goering’s Appeal 


Goering’s speech on May 20, 1942, marked the climax 
of an intensive propaganda campaign for more work. The 
setting of the ceremony was Hitler’s Chancellery, and the 
audience was composed of armament workers and peasant. 
A new order, the Knight’s Cross of the civilian War Merit 
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Cross, was conferred for the first time on a foreman in a 
big armament works. The ceremony, which culminated in 
the decorated foreman inspecting a guard of honour, is more 
important than Goering’s speech. Goering himself is a poor 
orator, and is unable to make much impression on an audi- 
ence. The full text of the speech contains hardly anything 
that goes beyond the gruesome details given by Hitler him- 
self about the fighting in Russia. The difference is that 
Hitler addressed the Nazi Party and the German people as 
awhole, whereas Goering appealed to workers and peasants, 
the working home front. Goering, the poor orator, did the 
one thing that was likely to create an impression on the 
audience as well as on the workers and peasants who hap- 
pened to listen on the radio. He painted the gruesome 
details given by Hitler even blacker, glorified Hitler as a 
superhuman, chosen by providence, and in describing the 
economic difficulties, used language which is known in Nazi 
propaganda as “the frank speech of a soldier.” The sub- 
stance of what he said can be summed up in the appeal 
for extra work in the factories and in the fields, and the 
apology for the hardships imposed on the German people— 
the wartime restrictions, the separation of families, rising 
prices, higher rents and smaller rations. From a political 
point of view, the most significant parts of the speech were 
the references to the few who still exclude themselves from 
the community, to foreign propaganda and to internal 
whispering campaigns. The apathetic German workers and 
peasants who have become war-weary were asked by 
Goering not to believe in foreign propaganda, but to harden 
themselves like the soldiers on the front. Apparently an 
inarticulate opposition to the war is growing up among the 
workers and peasants. Slowly the masses are learning to 
associate the war and its aims with the ambitions of the Nazi 
Party. ‘The Nazis have managed to keep their armies intact, 
but the home front has begun to weaken. Hitler’s task was 
to rally the Nazi Party ; Goering is, called in to explain 
that workers and peasants must accept any discipline. A 
new decoration for workers is created. A State ceremony 
is designed to win their favour. At the same time, the 
keynote was discipline and sacrifice. These, combined 
with the appeal to honour, have not proved ineffective in 
the past. 


Help from the Colonies 


It is a welcome sign of the wider interest being taken 
in colonial affairs that two debates on the colonies have 
taken place in the House of Lords within a fortnight. The 
second, last week, dealt with the subject from the new view- 
point which the campaigns in Malaya and Burma have 
opened up. There was less emphasis, that is, on what Britain 
must do to help the colonies in the war, and ought to do 
in the way of long-term political and economic development, 
and more on the best way of directly associating the colonies 
in the Empire’s war effort—in other words, how the colonies 
can best help Britain. Obviously, these two aspects of 
colonial policy are closely interrelated. There is not, of 
course, any suggestion of bargaining on either side. Even 
in the politically conscious West Indies, where claims for 
more self-government are being strongly pressed, there is 
not the slightest hint of an offer to help Britain on condition 
that self-government is granted. On the contrary, with 
murmurs for greater independence go murmurs that enough 
advantage is not being taken of the wish to render service. 
Great Britain cannot afford to be less generous, and, in 
accepting help from the colonies, will do much towards pro- 
moting a feeling of responsibility in them which itself will 
help their political progress. Specifically, the well-founded 
suspicion that non-Europeans are barred from commissioned 
rank in local military units because of their colour must be 
dispelled. It is no answer to state, as Lord Cranborne did 
in the debate, that the number of African commissioned 
Officers is extremely small because of the lack of suitable 
candidates. Suitable candidates do not enlist because they 
feel that their chances of promotion are negligible. On the 
wider issue, the problem was well put by Lord Hailey. He 
emphasised the difficulties of framing a detailed definition 
of colonial policy for dependencies at such varying stages of 
development, and also the dissatisfaction which colonial 
Peoples feel with vague generalisations. But he considers it 
hot impossible to frame a declaration giving “a more con- 
crete and more informative statement of our intentions,” 
both political and economic. Here again, there is no 
question of a quid pro quo. In war or peace, the colonies 


a a right to know what they may expect from British 
rule, 
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Rations and Manpower 


It is far too often taken for granted that any kind of 
rationing must involve the employment of an inordinately 
large staff. Sometimes it is even said that more manpower is 
wasted by rationing than is saved. This is, of course, complete 
nonsense, and some figures which were recently given in 
the Commons make this plain. The staff employed at the 
Board of ‘Trade in operating the coupon rationing scheme 
for clothing is about 900. The staff engaged full-time on 
rationing at the Petroleum Department is 2,250. The head- 
quarters, divisional and loca! staffs of the Ministry of Food 
responsible for rationing number just under 30,000. If the 
number of people saved in the production and distribution 
of clothes, petrol and food are set against the size of these 
staffs, the saving, which runs into hundreds of thousands, is 
so obvious as to need no further comment. A more perti- 
nent criticism is that more still might be saved. For one 
thing, the rationing of standard necessities should involve 
the elimination of more middlemen and market agents 
than have been released. Largely, their functions have gone. 
Again, the remarkably small staff employed on clothes 
rationing is due to the fact that the clothes ration is com- 
prehensive and uniform. Relatively more are employed by the 
Petroleum j)epartment because their main work is the in- 
vestigation of individual cases. The personnel of the Ministry 
of Food is swollen because, until the latest developments in 
the points system, foodstuffs have been rationed one by one 
and separate rations occupy separate staffs. The more com- 
prehensive rationing is, the smaller the staff needed to work 
it, The ideal scheme, a points system for all necessities in a 
single scheme, is impracticable ; but it could almost be run 
by the proverbial man and a boy. 


* * a 


Shorter Notes 


In answer to a parliamentary question, there has been 
printed in Hansard a table giving the size of the staffs 
engaged on public relations and Press work for the different 
Government departments and their annual cost. Excluding 
the National Savings Committee, which has a publicity staff 
of 89 costing £34,291, the Service Departments, somewhat 
surprisingly since their attitude is one of withhold rather 
than tell, head the list. The War Office has a publicity staff 
of 356, costing £112,370 a year; the Air Ministry’s is 199, 
costing £97,574 ; and the Admiralty’s is 72, costing £39,960. 
Of the civil departments, the Ministry of Food is quite 
naturally first, with a publicity staff of 65, costing £23,083, 
followed by the Ministry of Agriculture with 56, costing 
£15,813. The Board of Trade, on the other hand, which has 
a great deal of information to tell the public, has a publicity 
staff of only 12, costing £5,321. The total for all depart- 
ments, excluding the publicity department itself—the 
Ministry of Information—is 1,086, and the annual cost is 
£437,211. 


* 


At the Labour party conference, a resolution in favour 
of a scheme of social security, including family allowances, 
was adopted. Opinion, however, was far from unanimous 
on family allowances, because an amendment of the Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen, excluding a scheme of 
family allowances from the resolution, was only defeated 
by a majority of 1,718,000 votes to 690,000. 


* 


The Government has decided not to accept the suggestion 
of the Select Committee on Offices or Places of Profit under 
the Crown that the number of Parliamentary Private Secre- 
taries should be limited, on the grounds that as these mem- 
bers perform valuable services to the House as a whole, as 
well as to the departments, the step suggested would not 
serve the best interests of Parliament. 


* 


According to an answer given by Major Lloyd George in 
Parliament, the estimated weekly consumption of chocolate 
and sugar confectionery in 1938 was 6} ounces, divided 
almost equally between the two. 


* 


The number of cases notified as tuberculosis in the first 
four months of this year was 16,718 in England and Wales, 
compared with 16,364 in the corresponding period of 1939. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Pressure on Prices 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


May 15th 


HE housewife who went to the nearest schoolhouse last 

week and obtained Ration Book One (for sugar) obtained 
the first concrete evidence that something is being done on 
a national scale about the problem of price and supply. That 
was last week. This week, after a week-end which re- 
sembled a Mardi Gras of the highways, car owners in the 
seventeen states of the eastern seaboard and the District cf 
Columbia are being rationed again for gasoline. Next week, 
a comprehensive series of price-ceilings will become effective 
on retail outputs of most categories of goods. 

Preliminaries to these moves date back some months. 
National income payments moved from $70,000 millions in 
1939 to $76,500 millions in 1940 to $92,100 millions in 1942. 
and are currently estimated at $117,000 millions for 1942. 
This increase in income becomes graphic in terms of con- 
sumer pressures if one considers that the income of 
America’s 6.9 million farm families rose from $9,100 millions 
in 1939 to $11,700 millions in 1941, and an estimated $14,000 
millions in 1942, and that income from wages and salaries 
rose from $45,800 millions in 1939 to $61,800 millions in 
1914; at the same time as non-agricultural employment was 
stepped up from 35 million to 39.4 million, exclusive of re- 
cruitment to the armed forces. And much of the new 
income went to families whose income level had previously 
put them in the group that the Treasury euphemistically 
classes as “non-habitual savers.” 

This income resulted from the first phases of a war pro- 
gramme that currently totals $164,000 millions—$64,000 
millions authorised in the 18 months before Pearl Harbour, 
and $100,000 millions authorised in the five months after 
Pearl Harbour. Actual expenditures were $23,000 millions 
up to May, 1942. Because of industrial and consumer pres- 
sures, prices of raw materials went up 66 per cent, wholesale 
prices 31 per cent, retail prices 25 per cent between Sep- 
tember, 1939, and March of this year. The cost of living. 
based on the average prices of necessaries, has gone up 
about 15 per cent. 


Specific Shortages 


The rise in prices was compounded of a general broad 
pressure of increased purchasing power and specific acute 
pressures caused by sudden shortages. Most graphic among 
the latter are the shortages occasioned by Japanese con- 
quests, the loss of Philippine sugar, which amounted to 16 
per cent of our pre-war consumption, and the loss of Far 
Eastern rubber, which was formerly 98 per cent of our total 
supply. (Rubber is, of course, only one among a series of 
losses from this area, ranging from tin to tea.) In the general 
field of metals and chemicals, domestic shortages of a 
comparatively acute nature have occurred as the war pro- 
gramme has expanded beyond existing capacities. (The 
limitations on capacities, incidentally, have frequently re- 
flected niceties of cartel management.) In some cases the 
problem is not one of shortage, but of location ; the shortage 
is in means of transportation, not goods. (The East Coast 
petrol situation is a case in point.) 

On the specific shortages, action was begun over a year 
ago with the establishment ‘of priorities among uses, giving 
graded preferences to work on the defence programme in 
order of its urgency. As a temporary measure, this gave 
results. At present, however, about 60 per cent of the war 
programme is already in Class A-1-a. 

On the consumers’ side, rationing of metal-consuming 
durables, from cars to ice-boxes, has been completely ac- 
complished by halting their. production; all heating and 
plumbing apparatus has been frozen. (Why pick that par- 
ticular word?) Clothing has been restricted in respect of 
styles—no patch pockets on women’s suits, no full sleeves 





or skirts, narrow hems, two-inch width limit en belts, men’s 
trousers to be cuffless (in spite of a pained release by 
Department of Agriculture experts that trousers with cuffs 
could be refurbished six times), vests to disappear, and the 
salesman’s ancient standby, the two-pants suit, to be halved 
in its lower regions. (This debagging process caused a start 
even among those who had thought that the war was going 
to take our shirts.) 

But the main job is obviously still ahead. The Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, approved on January 3oth, em- 
powered the Price Administrator,to set ceilings on the 
prices of commodities and on rents in defence-housing areas, 
The Act omitted any reference to wages, and included a 
section on agricultural commodities which prevents the 
setting of ceilings on those products lower than a level 
approximating 110 per cent of parity ; intergroup bargaining 
was thereby continued. On April 27th the President, in a 
message to Congress, followed by a radio address to the 
nation, emphasised the need to keep the cost of living from 
spiralling upward, and announced his seven-point pro- 
gramme. 


The Limitations of Price Control 


Parallel with the President’s speech, Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson issued the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, putting ceilings (effective on May 11th for 
wholesalers, May 18th for retailers and July rst for service 
on practically all goods, except the unprocessed foods ex- 
empted (at current price levels) by the Act under whose 
authority the Regulation is issued. Under this order, each 
firm will. have its own ceiling—the highest price charged 
for a given commodity in March, 1942. Prices may fall below 
this, but not go above it. Retail stores must display publicly 
their ceiling prices for selected commodities in the “ cost-of- 
living ” group. 

Services connected with commodities are included in the 
order effective July rst. Other services are not: excepted 
are services of an employee to his employer, professional 
services, entertainments, services of 'a common carrier or 
public utility, advertising, including radio, insurance and 
underwriting, press association and feature services, services 
related to real property. Rents are restricted in 302 areas, 

Forecasts of the effect of this Regulation are warily 
phrased. Will the cost of living go down? OPA administra- 
tors anticipate some reductions in what they term the 
“ roll-back ”"—under ceilings, retailers will have a strong 
incentive to put pressure on wholesalers and manufacturers 
to reduce the prices on their replacement orders so as to 
keep the retailers in business. Costs of distribution will be 
cut as services are diminished—the rubber situation figures 
here too. On the other hand, 30-40 per cent of the food 
budget is without a ceiling, either because the commodities 
are exempted by the Act or because they are too seasonal for 
a March price to be fixed, and food accounts for 30 per 
cent of consumer expenditures. And the enforcement of 
rent reduction, with housing as scarce as it is in many areas, 
presents serious difficulties. 

If pressure from interest groups on the various elements 
in costs is continued, the present price pegs cannot be made 
to stay in place. Even if these highly political situations are 
adequately handled, the problem of closing the gap between 
the currently available quantity of goods and the currently 
available quantity of purchasing power remains. 


Closing the Gap 


One current set of very conservative estimates shows the 
size of the probem. Assuming full adoption of the present 
tax and social security programmes of the Administration, 
the fiscal year, 1943, will still leave the American people an 
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income Of about $93,000 millions, to be divided between 
aving and spending. The amount they would set aside for 
ving might run to $17,000 millions. (A 1,000 million a 
month has been set as a voluntary goal for purchases of war 
ponds.) That would leave $76,000 millions to be spent on 
goods, or about $8,000 millions more than the value of avail- 
able goods at January 1942 prices. This amount might be 
absorbed either by taxation or by forced savings. The con- 
gervative character of this estimate can be judged from the 
fact that OPA estimates place the gap not at $8,000 millions 
but at $17,000 millions. 


Faced with such a prospect in an election year, it is no 
wonder that Congressmen are toying with proposals for less 
showy tax measures. Arguments for the sales tax are ad- 
vanced to the effect that the usual case against such 
measures—their disproportionate cut into the incomes of 
the lower income groups—becomes a merit when the object 
js to restrict consumption. 


The less thorough the job done through taxation or forced 
and voluntary savings, the sooner we shall turn to further 
rationing. At present, the number of scarce articles is limited 
to those containing various critical materials and imports. 
But as various phases of armament production approach 
their peaks, our primary shortage is going to be manpower. 
Then the same type of shift from civilian supply to war in- 
dustry will take place in labour as has already been effected 
in raw materials. Plant making non-essentials will shut down 
for want of workers. The gap between purchasing power and 
available goods will be widened further. At that point, 
further specific rationing will be required for equitable dis- 
tribution of the scarcest articles, and general rationing will 
be necessary to equate purchasing power and goods. 


The Century of the 


Common Man 


Two remarkable addresses, those of Vice-President 
Wallace and of Mr Milo Perkins, executive director of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, have directed attention to the 
unprecedented amount of thought Americans are devoting to 
the question of the post-war world. These speeches were 
not unique. Both Mr Hull and Mr Willkie and a host of less 
well-known figures, including most of America’s prominent 
columnists, have made their contribution to the discussion. 
Both Mr Wallace and Mr Willkie emphasised the failure of 
American policy after the last war. Mr Wallace said plainly 
We failed in our job after World War I. We did not know 
how to go about it to build an enduring world-wide peace. 

We did not have the nerve to follow through and prevent 

Germany from rearming. . . We did not sirive whole- 

heartedly to create a world where there could be freedom 

from want for all the peoples. But by ur very errors we 
learned much 
This is a reversal of the long-established American attitude 
of disclaiming responsibility for the welfare of the rest of 
the world ; and as a prerequisite to any constructive policy, 
itis an immense gain to the United Nations. 

Mr Wallace characterised the present struggle as a con- 
unuation of a centuries-old “ people’s revolution” towards 
a society based on President Roosevelt’s four freedoms— 
with emphasis on a better standard of living for the ‘com- 
mon man in the Axis countries as well as in the United 
Nations. There can be little quarrel with the specific points 
of Mr Wallace’s programme: that military and economic 
imperialism must go; that international cartels must be 
controlled, and inventions made to serve all men rather than 
the few ; and that the common man must learn to increase 
his productivity. Nor is there much that is debatable in 
Mr Hull’s plea for better international economic relations 
based on fair treatment and mutual benefit, along the lines 
already indicated by the Lend-Lease Act. Mr Perkins char- 
acteristically concentrated upon the necessity of reforming 
a society “commodity rich, consumption poor,” and the 
need for creating mass consumption capable of absorbing 
the products of the mass production industrial equipment 
which the United States will possess at the end of the war, 
through the “bold and daring use of long-term credits by 
every enlightened government.” 


Neither Mr Perkins nor Vice-President Wallace neglected 


the price of an enduring peace ; Mr Perkins spoke of the 
war as— 


toughening us for the greatest conquest men have ever 
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faced—the conquest of backwardness and unnecessary 

poverty. , 
Mr Wallace argued that the return of peace would give the 
citizen the 

supreme duty of sacrificing a lesser interest for the greater 

interest of general welfare. ‘There can be no privileged 

peoples. We ourselves in the United States are no more a 

master race than the Nazis. X 
This was well said and will bear repetition, for the Ameri- 
cans, who in many respects have enjoyed more privileges 
than the other nations, may find the building of a better 
order both more costly and more controversial than they 
realise, Ihe question has already been raised whether after the 
war the United States will really be willing to relax its immi- 
gration laws and reduce its tariffs substantially. A recent 
Fortune booklet has argued that, after the war, the centre of 
economic and military power will rest in the United States, 
although it lays stress on the necessity of Anglo-American 
co-operation, It puts forward as a primary peace aim the 
safeguarding of the system of free enterprise against any 
assaults of collectivism, in contrast to Mr Perkins’ belief in 
increased Government intervention and the necessity for re- 
taining war-time controls at least for a period. The imevit- 
able profound disagreements on particular programmes are, 
perhaps, less important at this stage than the welcome news 
that the American people are moving toward a realisatign of 
their own power and a recognition of the responsibilities 
which that power must entail. 


American Notes 


Rose-coloured Spectacles 

The optimists had a short-lived spree last week before 
the deluge of official warnings against undue cheerfulmess. 
The gloom of the stock market lifted slightly ; bonds of the 
occupied countries spurted ; and rumours that the war would 
be over by Christmas enjoyed a brief revival. The wave of 
“ wishful thinking ” appears to have been due to a number 
of unrelated factors: exaggeration of the importance of the 
announcement that no new construction of war plant will 
be undertaken which cannot be completed by July, 1943 ; the 
reports of gloom and food difficulties from the Axis, which 
have been given wide publicity ; the Russian drive towards 
Kharkov ; continued speculation about the likelihood of a 
second front ; and the vein of optimism in Mr C&urchill’s 
speech and the recent Army and Navy reports. The Ameri- 
can press has an amiable weakness for headlining good news 
and tucking away uncomfortable items on inside pages. 
Official Washington responded quickly ; the commentators 
followed suit; and, if the news over the next few months 
turns black, the public cannot claim that it has not been 
warned. Mr Roosevelt, Mr Hull, the Under-Secretary of 
State for War and Mr Wallace, all expressed uneasiness and 
cautioned the public that the war is bound to be long and 
hard ; it was even suggested that the wave of optimism was 
German-inspired, to sap the war effort. Unfounded ups and 
downs in public opinion in wartime are hard to control, but 
in view of the vigilance of the Administration there seems 
to be no ground for thinking the American people will be 
allowed to stray very far from sober reality. Anxious solici- 
tude over American morale will probably become less and 
less necessary as the United States becomes more deeply 
involved in the war. 

* * * 


Priorities for Labour 


The War Manpower Commission has taken the first 
steps toward establishing a system of priorities for skilled 
labour. The United States Employment Service is directed 
to draw up a list of critical war occupations—skilled occupa- 
tions necessary to the war effort, in which a national shortage 
of labour exists—and the War Production Board is to 
classify. war plants and products in the order of their urgency, 
as a guide to the Cistribution of labour. The Employment 
Service is to refer workers to employers in the order of their 
priority, and will immediately begin to analyse and classify 
the occupational questionnaires distributed by the Selec- 
tive Service System. The Employment Service is 
evidently to be the central organisation in the 
distribution of manpower, for all Selective Service local 
boards must secure the advice of the local employment office 
before classifying or reclassifying individuals skilled in a 
critical war occupation. This should end the disturbing loss 
of skilled workers to the Forces, The need for agricultural 
labour is reflected in the request to the Farm Security 
Administration for more mobile labour camps for migrant 
farm workers, and for adequate transportion facilities for 
them. In a recent address, Mr McNutt, Chairman of the 
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Manpower Commission, estimated that, by the end of 1943, 
an additional 4,500,000 men would be drawn into the armed 
Forces, and that war industry would have absorbed 
18 million additional workers. Some labour is also expected 
to be drawn from the Latin American countries. This 
gigantic conversion of manpower will nearly halve the 
civilian labour force ; and to distribute it effectively, much 
more will be required than the creation of priorities. Labour 
will have to fellow the example of materials, where priorities 
proved inadequate and specific allocations are being substi- 
tuted. The Commission hopes to avoid compulsion, but it 
is difficult to see how voluntary co-operation, or even what 
Mr McNutt gently referred to as “ compulsion frcm time to 
time,” can take the place of a comprehensive system of con- 
trols. Nor is it by any means certain that the Employment 
Service has sufficient trained staff or the organisation to deal 
adequately with the transfer and training of 18 million new 
workers within the next fifteen months. 


* * * 


Growing Pains 

The President’s April Order recognising end defining 
the vastly increased powers of the Board of Economic War- 
fare over imports and exports has had to be followed in 
quick succession by another clarifying its relations to the 
State Department. The Board, which was established in the 
summer of 1941 under the Chairmanship of Vice-President 
Wallace with Milo Perkins as its executive director, was 
given broad but vague powers to co-ordinate policies relat- 
ing to economic defence. Its powers were largely advisory, 
its members the hard-pressed heads of various agencies. It is 
reported to have been hampered both by Jesse Jones’ “ go 
slow ” policy and by the caution of the State Department. 
In April, the President issued an Executive Order giving 
the Board the control, unjer directives from the War Pro- 
duction Board, of imports other than arms necessary 10 
military and civilian production and power to create and 
finance corporations to obtain supplies from foreign sources, 
as well as control over the benefits received from other 
countries under Lend-Lease and their distribution. The 
Order was interpreted as placing the Board above Jones in 
the purchase of critical materials and freeing it from the 
State Department. Mr Hull, however, was on holiday at the 
time, and since his return, a new Order has been issued 
pointing out that, while the Board’s iesponsibility is pre- 
eminent in “matters of business judgment,” the Board 
must recognise that it is the function of the State Depart- 
ment to conduct or authorise all negotiations with foreiga 
governments. Where no clear-cut distinction is possible 
matters are to be settled by amicable discussion and if 
necessary, by reference to the President. The Board’s place 
in the President’s inner War Cabinet is assured, but it 1s 
not to be at the expense of the State Department. It can 
only be hoped that the recessary centralisation of authority 
in vigorous hands which seemed to have been accomplished 
is not, in fact, to be dissipated onc2 more. 


* * * 


Taxes in the Melting Pot 


While estimates of war expenditure during the fiscal 
year 1943 have soared from $56,000 to 70,000 millions. 
Congress is making only slow progress toward formulating 
a new tax programme designed to restrict spending and 
finance the war. Since the Secretary of the Treasury pre- 
sented Congress with a programme to secure an additional 
$7,600 millions of revenue, including $3,200 millions of 
additional income-tax, a number of other proposals and 
counter-proposals have been made. Mr Morgenthau has re- 
quested reductions in the personal exemptions for income- 
tax purposes, lowering the exemption for a single person to 
$600, that for married couples to $1,200, and that for 
dependants to $300. This, it was estimated, would bring 
in $1,100 millions, of which only $100 millions would come 
from nearly 7 million new taxpayers. This would bring the 
total income-tax increases suggested by the Treasury to 
$4,300. millions. The Joint Congressional Committee re- 
jected the scheme for lower exemptions in a counter-pro- 
posal which would have. increased income taxes only by 
‘51,900 millions, and cut the Treasury’s plan for corpora- 
rion taxes by $500 millions. Recently the shadow of the 
November elections, which -has hung heavily over the tax 
deliberations, appears to have lightened somewhat. The 
House Ways and Means Committee has-voted to reduce 
exemptions slightly more drastically than the Treasury had 
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suggested, and to increase both the normal and the surtax 
rates. The Treasury has recommended that to per cent 
of taxable income be withheld at the source to hasten col- 
lection. The President has announced reduced appropriations 
for the Works Progress Administration. Despite the 
Treasury’s giving ground on lower exemptions, and their 
acceptance by the House Ways and Means Committee, feel. 
ing for a general sales tax remains strong, both inside and 
outside Congress, on the grounds that it is the only method 
of restricting consumption and expenditure in the lower 
income brackets, where increases in purchasing power have 
been most striking ; the Administration may not be able to 
head it off. There is a growing understanding of the need 
for cutting purchasing power, but the measures adopted 
might well be more drastic, and if Congress succumbs to 
the temptation to delay until after November, the anti-infia- 
tion campaign will be seriously, perhaps fatally, crippled. 


* * * 


The Savings Campaign 

The Treasury has announced that it hopes to establish 
a rate of voluntary saving equal to 10 per cent of income by 
July. Since May, 1941, when the current Savings Bond 
programme started, over $4,000 millions has been re- 
ceived including $3,000 miillions in 1942, although some of 
this did not represent new savings, but merely the shift- 
ing of funds from other investments. Investments in Federal 
securities, which in the last quarter of 1940 represented 
only 1 per cent of all individual savings, jumped to 27 
per cent in the last quarter of 1941, a much greater in- 
crease than could have been financed out of current 
income. Sales of savings bonds in April amounted to 
$530 millions ; the quotas for May, June, and July have 
been set at $600, $800, and $1,000 millions respectively. 
The recent increases are largely the result of voluntary pay 
roll deductions, of which even greater results are expected. 
Over 70,000 firms, including most of the larger ones, have 
adopted schemes for voluntary deductions, and the Treasury 
estimates that about 13 million workers participate week- 
by-week. These firms employ about 66 per cent of all in- 
dustrial workers. The Treasury’s insistence on saving out 
of current income is the only line to adopt, although there 
is some question whether a flat rate of 10 per cent should 
be applied to all incomes, particularly when it is a question 
of “shaming” individuals into saving. Reports that some 
savings banks have sent out letters declaring that “ hoarding 
cash is sabotage” suggest, however, that even informed 
persons are not entirely clear either about the advantages 
of different forms of abstinence or about the fundamental 
point that the real need is to cut spending and consumption. 
There has been considerable discussion of a system of com- 
pulsion, which would relate savings to the amount of in- 
come, and if the Treasury is dissatisfied with the results of 
the voluntary campaign, a scheme on the British model 
would probably be well received. 


Shorter Notes 


Secretary Knox has announced that negroes, who, up to 
the present have only been allowed to serve in the Navy as 
messmen, will now be admitted to reserve components of the 
navy, marine corps, and coast guard. Ten manufacturers in 
the Middle West have been ordered to admit Jews and 
negroes to work on war contracts. 

* 


The War Production Board has announced that it is pre- 
pared to set over-all dollar limitations on inventories in the 
hands of retailers and manufacturers to assure equitable 
distribution of goods among dealers. Excesses in one line 
would prevent purchases in others. 

* 


Four farm organisations have announced their opposition 
to the President’s request that legislation should be passed 
providing that ceilings for farm prices can be set at 100 per 
cent of parity, rather than at 110 per cent as is now the 
case. 

* 


A committee of State Governors is meeting Federal off- 
cials in Washington to establish uniform regulations for 
lorries and remove other interstate trade barriers hampering 
the war effort. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Balkan Agriculture 


(By a Correspondent) 


May 18th 

HATEVER Germany’s ultimate designs on _ the 

economy of South-Eastern Europe, the immediate 
agricultural policy with regard to that part of the Grossraum 
is plain enough. It may be summed up as maximum pro- 
duction with a change-over to the crops most needed by the 
German war machine. An article published some time ago 
in one of the Balkan countries, and bearing the unmistakable 
stamp of Berlin, is highly revealing and perhaps worth 
quoting at some length. 

Published on the occasion of the new cuts in the German 
civilian food rations, the article begins by setting forth the 
supply difficulties with which Germany has to contend at 
present. These difficulties, the article says, are attributable 
to two main reasons. First, Germany has to cater for an 
additional 8.5 million consumers inside the Reich; 2.5 
million foreign workers, 2.5 million prisoners of war, one 
million German colonists, a natural population increase 
of 1.5 million and one million double rations, Secondly, the 
difficulties are due to German generosity in the feeding of 
occupied territories and countries affiliated to the New 
Order, “ although Germany is in no way bound to do so 
under international law.” Rather disingenuously, none other 
than Finland is cited as a recipient of such generosity. 

After this stirring introduction, South-Eastern Europe is 
urged to increase its agricultural production to the utmost. 
Europe is not yet self-sufficient in foodstuffs, says the 
article ; its present self-sufficiency is calculated at 91 per 
cent of total consumption. On the other hand, South- 
Eastern Europe was a surplus region already before the war, 
producing 107 per cent of requirements. According to 
German calculations, this could be increased to 177 per 
cent by raising the present low production yields. But even 
an all-round increase of 10 per cent, the writer of the article 
contends, would remove all grain shortages in Europe. 

However, mobilisation of this potential is only part of the 
German plan. The more urgent and less advertised part is 
to fill some of the specific supply gaps, which are consider- 
ably larger than the 9 per cent average. One case in point, 
with special application to South-Eastern Europe, is the 
shortage of oilseeds. This is well known to be Europe’s 
main agricultural deficiency ; before the war more than 
60 per cent of European requirements were covered by 
overseas imports. The main task assigned to South-Eastern 
Europe at the moment is to make good the greatest possible 
part of this shortage. 

The different degree of urgency of the two points is borne 
out also by the difference in the methods used for each. 
The increase of general productivity is left to the care of the 
satellite Governments. The Reich contents itself with using 
pressure through them, although this pressure may go to 
the extent of having unaccommodating Ministers dismissed, 
or the whole land tenure system reconsidered for the sake 
of higher productivity. The agricultural plans, introduced 
in one after the other of the Balkan countries, also suggest 
a common source of inspiration. 


German Supervision 


When it comes, however, to the question of oilseeds, the 
Germans do not stop at such indirect measures as “ agri- 
cultural offensives ” conducted by the respective Govern- 
ments. German firms are given monopolies over the heads 
of the Governments ; they supervise the execution of plans 
from the distribution of seeds to the final stage of loading 
the railway trucks for Germany. Areas to be sown with the 
different kinds of oil-bearing seeds are exactly prescribed ; 
this year Roumania is to sow a total area of 600,000 hectares, 
more than treble the pre-war acreage. Bulgaria has increased 
ts area under soya beans from 30,000 to 70,000 hectares. 


Hungary, whose acreage under oilseeds in 1941 was 45,000 
hectares, is to treble this area by the compulsory sowing 
recently decreed for medium and large estates. Serbia and 
Croatia are to increase their respective acreages, but these 
are relatively insignificant, as these countries, together 
with Slovakia, have other réles to perform. All told, this 
acreage would provide, in terms of vegetable oil, a total 
of some 250,000 tons, of which four-fifths should be avail- 
able for export after satisfying irreducible home require- 
ments. The figure does not include olive oil production, 
which in Greece alone was 130,000 tons before the war. 

Taken at their face value, these plans look formidable. 
The reality is vastly different. Even the Germans must 
realise that the low yields per hectare in the agriculture of 
South Eastern Europe, which they would like to see raised, 
are not just a whim of the Balkan producer. They have 
deep-rooted causes, foremost among them the under-capi- 
talisation of Balkan agriculture. Propaganda, organisation 
and even coercion cannot remove these causes, and certainly 
not from one day to another. Indeed, such figures as are 
available show that, apart from isolated instances, agricul- 
tural yields since the war have fallen, in some cases by 25 
per cent and more. This is due, to a large extent, to the 
unsuitability of the soil and climate for some of the new 
crops. Some countries in south-east Europe have been made 
to grow cotton, which has proved a complete failure. Nor 
are conditions congenial, apart from certain regions, for the 
growing of soya beans, and this applies to some exteni 
also to other oilseeds. 

Since last summer there have been new difficulties. Th: 
military mobilisation of most Balkan countries has resulted 
in an increasing shortage of farm labour, accentuated by < 
simultaneous decrease in draught animals. Germany ha: 
sent some tractors to relieve the situation, but in ver 
inadequate numbers. 

Another factor of growing importance is peasant re 
sistance—a combination of conservatism, hatred of the 
Germans and sound economic instinct. 


The Severe Winter 


The most recent and perhaps most serious addition to 
this array of adverse factors has been the severe winter of 
1941-42. Coming on top of one poor and one medium war 
harvest, it has thrown all the agriculture of south-east 
Europe out of gear. In the first place, the early arrival of 
the winter resulted in an extremely poor maize harves: 
(South-Eastern Europe is the main consumer and only ex- 
porter of maize in Europe.) Wheat sowing, which in norma! 
years go on well into December, had to be stopped at the 
end of October. To give but one example, in Roumania, out 
of a planned 2,300,000 hectares, 1,000,000 remained unsown. 
During the winter the abnormally severe frost must hav: 
destroyed a considerable part of the reduced sowings. O' 
this no figures have been given, but the extent of the 
damage may be gauged from Denmark’s experience, wher¢ 
between 50 and 60 per cent of the wheat-fields have bee: 
destroyed by frost. When the thaw set in, after an excep- 
tionally long winter, large areas were completely under 
water, and further rains and spells of cold weather delayed 
work in the fields. Even the revised plans went by the 
board and had to be replaced by haphazard improvisations. 
It now looks as if little of the coming harvest will be left 
for consumption, in view of the seed requirements for the 
autumn sowing. Indeed, a shortage of seeds is alread 
making itself felt, and is openly admitted as one reason f 
the insufficient spring sowings. 

These developments, taking place in Europe’s only sur- 
plus region, may prove a factor of considerable importance 
in the months to come. Washington’s announcement about 
the grain stocks held in readiness for liberated Europe could 
not have been better timed. 
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Fuel Rationing on the 
Continent 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


In spite of Germany’s natural wealth of coal and lignite, 
the Nazis found it necessary, in the interest of the war 
industries, to ration solid fuel for domestic use from the 
very beginning of the war. Details of the methods used 
were given in The Economist of May 16th (page 684), and 
it is only necessary here to emphasise that in practice there 
is no national scheme; the “just distribution” to the 
consumer is left to the coal traders to carry out. 

As much fuel as possible is distributed in Germany dur- 
ing the summer months, and in recent years much pressure 
has been exercised on all consumers to take their coal at 
an early date; if no better space is available, the coal is 
to be stored in the living-rooms or in premises belonging 
to neighbours, while the traders are supposed to keep in 
their stores a reserve of only 5 per cent of their quotas. 
Banks, savings banks, welfare institutions, and employers 
have been urged to give special credit facilities to the 
poorer population to enable them to pay for the coal on 
delivery. At the same time, a big propaganda drive has 
been started to induce the population to a more economi- 
cal method of heating. Other measures taken in the Reich 
include a general ban on temperatures above 18 Centigrade 
in heated rooms, and an order which forbids the provision 
of hot water in blocks of flats on more than two days a 
week ; rents have, however, to be lowered if a hot water 
service had been stipulated in the agreement. 

All these ration schemes are only concerned with solid 
fuel, but neither oil nor gas nor electricity is used to any 
large extent for heating in Germany. Furthermore, oil is 
practically unobtainable now, and an extension of gas and 
electric heating has been prevented by the limitations on 
the manufacture and sale of the necessary appliances. Gas 
and electricity have now also been curtailed by restricting 
consumption to the amount used in a given period; in 
some districts the gas supply has even been restricted to 
certain hours each day. 

The basic ration of coal and briquettes in Italy amounts 
to 30 per cent of normal pre-war consumption. People in 
northern Italy were asked last winter not to start heating 
before December 1st, and in the south the heating period 
started correspondingly later; central heating was not 
allowed to operate longer than nine hours every day. In 
Italy, too, every attempt has been made in the last two 
years to deliver a large proportion of the coal before the 
season for heating actually started, but only one-fifth of 
the ordinary ration had been delivered early in December, 
1940, and last year the proportion seems to have been con- 
siderably smaller. The use of electricity and gas is also 
severely restricted in Italy, though no comprehensive 
rationing scheme has so far been developed. During 
February, March and April this year, the maximum amount 
of electric current to be consumed by every customer 
(except those using 18kwh or less per month) was 80 per 
cent of what had been used in the corresponding period 
of 1941. Large gas consumers, of over 2,000 cubic metres 
per month, have to pay a surtax of 8 lire for every cubic 
metre in excess of what was used in April, 1940. All public 
offices in Italy were closed after 3 a.m. during the winter 
months in order to save fuel and light. 


Consumption in France 


Some interesting figures have been published concerning 
fuel consumption in France during 1941. French house- 
holds were reported to have used during that year a total 
of 721,000 tons of coal, that is, 43 per cent of their 1938 
consumption. It seems likely, however, from the available 
evidence that during the winter of 1941-42 a still smaller 
proportion of the necessary household fuel was actually 
available. The method of rationing is, moreover, exceed- 
ingly crude. As in Germany, there is no comprehensive 
rationing scheme for all sorts of fuel, even though the 
cuts in the use of gas and electricity are much more severe 
in France. The coal ration coupons are almost exclusively 
based on the number of people belonging to each house- 
hold ; extra allowances are provided for small children, 
and for families which are not supplied with gas, but 
neither the number of rooms nor the former requirements 
are taken into consideration. In unoccupied France, an 
ordinary family of one to three persons usually received 
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coupons for 8 cwt of coal for the whole of last winter 
and a further 4 cwt were provided for every two additional 
persons; in Paris, a small family only received 4 cwt 
throughout the winter. The actual deliveries may have 
been even smaller than the official rations ; according to a 
German newspaper correspondent, heated rooms were 
practically non-existent in Lyons in the winter of 1941-42 
Wood is largely used, as far as it is available, to supple- 
ment the rations, and French newspapers have occasionally 
complained that French forests are being pillaged for fire- 
wood. During the current year, ration books have been 
provided in unoccupied France only for households jn 
districts with a population of over 5,000 inhabitants ; even 
in larger areas the authorities may refrain from issuing 
ration books provided that there are plenty of local fuel 
substitutes. The maximum amount of electric current has 
been cut down by Io to 30 per cent of normal consumption 
_ The position in the various smaller European countries 
is rather obscure, but enough is known to show that the 
supplies are utterly inadequate. In Belgium, where the 
position is probably better, in this respect, than in most 
other occupied territories, the average amount available for 
a small family was 4 cwt per winter month. The position 
is particularly severe in the Scandinavian countries, where 
the population had mainly to rely on wood to protect 
itself from the severe cold of last winter. The differences 
in the supply of household fuel between the various 
countries of the Continent are probably still greater than 
in the supply of foodstuffs, but even the most fortunate of 
these countries are inadequately provided with fuel. 


The Irish Budget 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
May 1tth 


THE Irish Budget was both surprising and unsensational 
Indeed, the reason why it was surprising was that it was 50 
completely devoid of anything new or original. The an- 
nouncement that no increases of taxation were to be im- 
posed was received with a sigh of relief by the public, who 
had been expecting the worst. The deficit in the year ended 
March 31, 1942, amounted to £2,679,000, which was sub- 
stantially less than the estimated deficit of £3,908,000 be- 
cause of increases over the estimates in the yield of income- 
tax and customs. The cost of the Army was £8,155,000 
compared with £1,766,000 in the last year of peace. The 
recurrence of annual deficits has resulted in an increase of 
the deadweight debt by £3,356,000. Savings Certificates in- 
creased by £500,000, and deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Bank by _£2,600,000. The State also incurred large con- 
tingent liabilities by guaranteeing the capital of bodies 
concerned with shipping and importation. The year closed 
with a balance in the Exchequer of £2,394,000. 

The estimated tax revenue for the present year is 
£32,395,000, compared with actual receipts last year of 
430,992,000. Customs are estimated to yield £616,000 less 
than last year because of reduced imports of tobacco, sugar, 
oils, motors and clothing. Income-tax, which is 7S. ‘6d. 
in the £, is estimated to yield £9,226,000, compared with 
£8,760,000 received last year. The yield of surtax will be 
reduced because of the departure of a number of rich resi- 
dents. The biggest increase is in Corporation profits tax, 
which is estimated to yield £2,570,000, against £910,000 last 
year. A few minor concessions to the business community 
are made in this unpopular tax, which are calculated to cost 
the Exchequer £100,000. Non-tax revenue is estimated at 
£5,970,000, making the total estimated revenue £38,365,000. 
Total expenditure is estimated at £44,146,000, of which 
£1,347,000 is for capital expenditure to be defrayed by 
borrowing. The net expenditure is therefore £42,923,000. 
lhe net deficit, allowing for some minor adjustments, 1s 
£ 4,558,000. 

The Minister for Finance stated that he had no hope of 
reducing this deficit by economies in expenditure. Indeed, 
he devoted a large part of his Budget statement to a denial 
of the existence of wasteful practices in the Civil Service. 
He also stated that additional taxation is out of the question. 
There has been no expansion of incomes such as has 
occurred in the belligerent countries. The national income 
is stagnant or falling, export prices are unsatisfactory, and 
the cost of living is high. Emigration and unemployment are 
on the increase. Any addition to the burden of taxation 
would cause further unemployment, and would neutralise 
the efforts of the Government to provide employment by its 
programme of public expenditure. Between normal and 
emergency employment schemes, capital expenditure and 
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advances to the Local Loans Fund, over £6,000,000 is pro- 
yided in the Budget for the relief of unemployment. Much 
of the unemployment is caused by the suspension of imports 
of coal, petrol and raw materials, and these difficulties will 
be relaxed when the gathering of this year’s harvest relieves 
shipping space now required for wheat. 


Reasons for Borrowing 


The decision to borrow for the deficit appears to have 
been dictated by the hard necessities of the situation. But 
even if an increased revenue were attainable, it would not 
be desirable to increase taxation at the present time. The 
National Security Loan of £8,000,000, floated last year, was 
oversubscribed by the general public without any resort to 
the banks, and there is no doubt that a similar issue can be 
successfully made this year. The balance of payments has 
become very favourable, and large sterling balances are 
accumulating. Bank deposits are growing on account of the 
impossibility of purchasing stocks. Both the public and the 
banks are eager to secure a suitable outlet for their idle 
resources. Any addition to the deadweight public debt is, of 
course, to be deprecated, and should be kept within the 
narrowest possible limits. It can be justified this year by 
two considerations. In the first place, much of the expendi- 
ture is in its very nature non-recurrent, and, in the second 
place, additional debt is a lesser evil than increased taxation 
which would break the back of the long-suffering taxpayers. 


Italy's Foreign Trade 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


April 28th 
ITALY, as a result of the loss of overseas supplies, is now 
looking beyond the Brenner for its most needed industrial 
raw materials, has given up struggling for national 
autarky and is trying instead, according to the present 
Governor of the Banca d’Italia, to achieve what he calls a 
European autarky, in community with the German nation. 
The total volume of trade between the two countries has 
grown remarkably during the war; the combined totals for 


their export and import trade with one another have been 
as follows : — 


(Rm. millions) 
Rd Oe tes eer 547 
0 ee ear 659 
I Aasihd oa ere area 'askhas 1,232 
PE SOx awald hehe just over 2,000 


This increase was, to a large extent, due to higher com- 
modity prices. The German periodical, Das Reich, esti- 
mates that Italian import prices rose by about one-third 
between 1939 and 1940, and a similar rise probably took 
place in 1941 ; the price level of Italian export goods, owing 
to rising prices in Italy herself, may well have increased 
still more steeply than those of imported goods. Even so, 
the increase in the physical volume of trade must have 
produced a severe strain on the trans-Alpine railway 
system, especially since purely military transport is also 
taking place on a large scale. The Germans claim that 
they succeeded in delivering all the goods promised in the 
agreement for last year ; this involved, in particular, a 100 
per cent increase in their steel exports and the dispatch of 
12 million tons of coal during 1941. In view, however, of 
the severe shortages in Italian industry, some of these 
claims may well be exaggerated. For instance, Italy has had 
to ration all sorts of fuel in the most stringent manner, 
although the imports of German coal are supposed to make 
good for the loss of English and other deliveries, and 
although the manufacture of electricity from water-power 
has been increased by over 3,500 million units between 
1938 and 1941. For the current year, some further increase 
in coal deliveries, and in German exports in general, 
have been contemplated. 

The Italians provide the German war machine with those 
¢w raw materials which are available in their country— 
notably sulphur and pyrites, meicury, hemp, flax and raw 
sik for parachute production. Valuable as they are, these 
Products will not suffice to offset German exports to Italy, 
and the Italians have been compelled to send increasing 
quantities of «gricultural products to the Reich ; this situ- 
ation is partly reflected in the extension of rationing over 

lost the whole range of foodstuffs in Italy. The main 
agricultural products which are being sent to Germany are 
vegetables and fruit, and, to a lesser extent, rice, olive oil 
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medicinal herbs, wines, etc.; many of these goods are not 
in themselves vital for feeding the Italian population, but 
they could be exchanged for Balkan grain and Danish dairy 
products if the Germans were less persistent in their claims 
on Italy. All the recent German-Italian agreements pro- 
vide for an increasing adaptation of Italy’s agriculture and 
horticulture to Germany’s special needs, and the agricul- 
tural exports to the Reich, which are already stated to com- 
prise more than 50 per cent of Italy’s total agricultural 
exports at the beginning of 1941, are supposed to increase 
during the next few years. 

Italy’s trade balance with Germany is still passive, but 
the export deficit has been considerably narrowed, accord- 
ing to a recent German report. During 1934 to 1938, imports 
from Germany exceeded exports by about one half; in 
1941, this excess is said to have been only between Io and 
15 per cent. (As the total volume of trade was just over 
Rm.2,000 millions, Germany’s imports may have been 
in the neighbourhood of Rm.950 millions, while German 
exports were rather more than Rm.1,050 millions). This 
reduction may be partly due to the particularly steep rise 
in Italian prices; but, even so, there appears to have been 
an actual increase in Italian goods going to the Reich under 
strong German pressure. As for the price factor, the Ger- 
mans have now made an attempt to introduce the price- 
stop principle in their trade relations with Italy; special 
agreements to that effect were made last October, and ex- 
tended in connection with the new economic agreement of 
March, 1942. : 

Nevertheless, Italy’s trade balance with Germany will 
probably remain passive during 1942. However, the re- 
mittances of Italian workers in the Reich will enable Italy 
to make up for any discrepancy ; it was stated in the semi- 
official German announcement of the March agreement that 
the wages sent home by these workers now exceed the 
sum of Rm. one million daily, and that these accounts 
are going to play an important part in the German-Italian 
clearing system. They may eventually be used to balance 
Italy’s 1941 clearing account, especially as Signor Gayda 
urges his countrymen to go to the Reich in still larger 
numbers and to assist “the mighty German industry.” 


Non-German Trade 


Italy’s trade with overseas countries has been crippled 
by the blockade, and the structure of its trade makes it 
dificult to find new European trading partners outside 
Germany. Its non-European exports consisted very largely 
of textile goods and other manufactured products which 
cannot easily find a market in industrial Europe, especially 
in wartime and in face of powerful German competition. 
In most of the countries which are under German occupa- 
tion to-day, trade agreements have to be made with the 
Reich itself. It might be easier to find markets for Italy’s 
agricultural products—if these were not so largely reserved 
for the Reich. Moreover, it has been stipulated in the 
latest German-Italian agreement that exports to third parties 
should only be envisaged when the requirements of the two 
contracting States have been complied with. Furthermore, 
as the railway system between Italy and the rest of Con- 
tinental Europe is used to such an extent for German 
deliveries, the possibility of increasing trade with other 
countries is obviously limited ; no seaborne trade of any 
consequence is possible except perhaps where it is directed 
through the narrow waters of the Adriatic Sea. 

The list of Italy’s non-German Continental trading 
partners was formerly headed by Switzerland and France. 
Switzerland’s transit trade through Italy has been greatly 
increased, since most of her remaining overseas trade is 
done through Italian ports, but otherwise no increase has 
taken place in the volume of Swiss-Italian trade. Italy’s 
trade with France has suffered greatly during the war, 
though a “timid revival” of trade with the unoccupied 
zone has recently been announced; much of the former 
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trade with France was in colonial produce, and a great 
deal of it was carried by sea. As for South-Eastern Europe, 
only the less fertile countries near the Adriatic coast have 
been allotted to Italy as protectorates or spheres of interest. 
These comprise the “ States” of Croatia, Montenegro and 
Albania ; Italy, according to Senator Giannini, also bears 
the burden of supplying Greece with the greater part of its 
necessities. Trade relations with Hungary and Slovakia 
have shown a noticeable but not a spectacular improvement, 
and those with Roumania have also improved, though 
Germany has monopolised the most valuable products of 
that country—oil and grain. Italy’s trade with Bulgaria is 
about normal, while the Italian share in Turkey’s trade has 
considerably declined, owing mainly to transport difficulties. 


The Financial Front 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
April 30th 


By occupying the Continent, Germany has been able to use 
some important financial bridgeheads, for instance, the 
Paris and Amsterdam Bourses, in the infiltration of con- 
cerns with world-wide interests. It is impossible, of course, 
to obtain an up-to-date and complete picture of these 
activities. Apart from gaps in the information avail- 
able, the requisitioning and forced sales of con- 
cerns in incorporated territories blurred the pic- 
ture for some time. Already, in their own country, German 
official institutions had frequently acquired majority, or at 
least minority, interests in numerous companies by confiscat- 
ing the property of Jews or enemies of the state. Later, 
Polish iron and steel concerns, for example, and the textile 
industry in Lodz, Czech banks and various Jugoslav com- 
panies became German property. Collaboration with French 
industry is frequently strengthened by the acquisition of 
capital interests. 

The legal position would be relatively simple if the con- 
fiscated property remained in the ownership of the state. 
But it becomes complicated when confiscated property is sold 
by the state either by auction or on the bourses. It might be 
advisable, therefore, for the Allied Governments to follow 
the example of inter-Allied conferences on the punishment 
of crimes and atrocities committed in the occupied terri- 
tories, and to publish a declaration that all the transactions 
effected under these conditions are invalid. This would be 
a useful contribution to reconstruction in the post-war 
chaos. 

At the same time, measures would have to be contem- 
plated for dealing with those changes in ownership which 
are legal, and affect companies important to Britain or the 
whole world. Numerous international concerns are domi- 
ciled in France, Holland and Belgium, with their capital 
dispersed over the whole world. Shares of the most im- 
portant colonial, raw material, and shipping concerns have 
been bought and sold on the bourses of these countries. 
It is easy to use political power for business ends in the 
acquisition of important capital interests. Capital is doubt- 
less available for this purpose, especially as Germany pur- 
sues not only profits, but also commanding positions in 
world markets and international cartels. This process has 
entered on a more dangerous phase since the beginning of 
the war in the Far East, for the restoration of the original 
capital and control will be doubly difficult if Japanese 
acquisitions of tin, oil, rubber, and shipping companies in 
the Dutch East Indies are backed by friendly groups 
of shareholders on the Continent. So far as the Malay com- 
panies are concerned, there is an unmistakable hostility 
between the Japanese conquerors and the British owners. 

The problem has assumed different forms. No anxiety 
need be felt over the group of concerns whose capital is for 
the most part held in German-occupied countries, but 
where actual possession of the concern itself is in Allied 
hands—as, for example, the Suez Canal Company. Yet 
certain changes were necessary in order to forestall the 
effects of German buying of shares on the Paris Bourse. 
It seems that there are intricate movements on foot to 
enable the Germans to buy Suez Canal shares as cheaply 
as possible. German papers published reports saying that 
the company had declared its insolvency, whereas, in fact, 
only the payment of dividends had been suspended, for the 
transfer of canal dues to Paris has naturally ceased. At ti: 
same time, too, German papers reported that the Paris 
office of the company, like the Alexandria office, had 
fulfilled all its obligations. Another example is the Pen- 
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naroya concern, which owns lead mines in Spain, metal 
refineries, and chemical works in Marseilles and northern 
France, and capital interests in numerous companies jn 
Turkey, Italy, Morocco, Indo-China and Paris, as well as 
interests in other French concerns, for instance, Kuhl- 
mann. Most of the plant, machinery and other real capital 
of these concerns is, therefore, not in German hands. In 
February, the shares of these companies began to slump 
and German reports explained it by stating that French 
investors were no longer interested in Spanish properties 
It is known, however, that there is no lack of interest on 
Germany’s part, and there have recently been attempts for 
a greater penetration into Spanish industry. 

Unfortunately, the more usual case is that shareholders 
are British or Allied nationals, whose plants and factories 
are situated on the Continent under German occupation 
This is, of course, no new war problem. There are grave 
doubts, however, whether Allied interests in the occupied 
countries are guarded with the same objectivity as the 
custodians of German properties guard German interests 
in this country. The difference lies, not only in Nazi 
methods, but also in the intricacy of the whole problem 
British interests in Germany are enemy property. But what 
is the ruling in France, which is not at war with Great 
Britain? What is, moreover, the position in Holland or in 
the Dutch colonies? At present, no doubt, power decides 
It will be difficult to prevent the use of force in the oppo- 
site direction, in a post-war restoration, if there is not a 
speedy agreement on general principles—which should be 
made known to the European public in order to prevent 
bona fide acquisition of foreign property. In several cases, 
Allied governments in agreement with Britain have found 
an interim solution, which may be used if the companies in 
question have shareholders outside the occupied territories, 
In such cases, a free board of directors has been formed 
with a separate administration. The most important example 
is the Unilever concern. 


The Real Aim 


Though important private interests are at stake, in the 
foreground of this problem is Germany’s attempt to gain 
positions of economic importance in the world. Long before 
the war, all shares of foreign-owned companies had to be 
banned from the German bourses. There was, in Germany, 
no financial bridge to international concerns ; there was 
only the road of buying and selling commodities. Suddenly, 
German financial and economic policy was offered the 
chance of acquiring interests in numerous foreign concerns ; 
by this, it is hoped, permanent influence in the interna- 
tional economy will be won—however the war may end. 
The United States of America made such transactions im- 
possible by the freezing of capital assets. If, for example, 
certificates only of American Bemberg are now quoted 
on the Amsterdam Bourse a transfer of shares may later 
be called in question. But German private capital is at 
present securing interests in the Belgian Congo, North 
Africa, Indo-China and in the Dutch East Indies, in inter- 
national electric, shipping and oil concerns. At a time when 
the decisions of the Rio de Janeiro Conference are being 
put into practice, South American interests are falling into 
German hands. If this should be a legal gap in the blockade, 
it should be closed as soon as possible. 


Books Received 


Industrialisation of the Western Pacific. By K. L. Mitchell 
(London) Allen and Unwin. (New York) Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 322 pages. $2.50. 


International Economic Disintegration. By W. Révke. (London) 
Wm. Hodge and Co., 283 pages. 21s. net. 


The Unions Burden of Poverty. By J. D. Rheinallt Jones and 
R. F. A. Hoernlé. (Johannesburg) South African Institute 
of Race Relations. 44 pages. Is. net. 


Native Labour in South Africa. By S. T. van der Horst. 
(London) H. Milford. 340 pages. 18s. net. 


Facing the Future. By Lord Davies. (London) Staples and 
Staples. 183 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

PENGUIN SPECIALS: 
How Russia Prepared. By M. Edelman. 127 pages. 
Ley Farming. By Sir George Stapledon and W. Davies 

1§8 pages. 

Reaching for the Stars. By N. Waln. 252 pages. 
Health of the Future. By Aleck Bourne. 192 pages. 
Speed the Plough. By C. S. Orwin. 124 pages. 
(Harmondsworth) Penguin Books. 6d. each. 
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Russia at War 


Workers’ Supplies 


Tue war has entailed a reorientation of Soviet food policy 
in industrial centres. The réle of the street shop in food dis- 
tribution has been reduced to a minimum ; and the supply 
of provisions to workers has been entrusted to the manage- 
ments of industrial establishments. ‘There have been various 
reasons for this development. There is the employment of 
all available female labour, which has rendered private 
feeding more and more difficult. Housewives who have 
gone to armament industries have little time left for queue- 
ing up at shops or for doing their private cooking. On the 
other hand, shortages of foodstuffs can more easily be over- 
come by communal feeding in factories than by individual 
catering. A decree of May 6, 1942, provides for the setting 
up of so-called Workers’ Supply Departments in all the 
enterprises in the main industries, with the task of 


producing and supplying foodstuffs to the workers and 
employees of industrial establishments as well as to their 
families. 


The interesting thing is that the Supply Departments have 
not only to supply, but also to produce, the food. The 
decree speaks of the establishment of “ auxiliary farms” 
attached to factories, mines, etc., and managed by the 
Workers’ Supply Departments. Nothing has been said about 
the size of these “auxiliary farms”; but it has been indi- 
cated that cattle rearing, besides cultivation of grain 
and vegetables, should come within the scope of their 
activities. It is, of course, difficult to say how the scheme 
will work ; but it is certainly intended to make industrial 
establishments as [ittle dependent on outside supplies as 
possible. Pravda emphasises that the Workers’ Supply 
Departments should in all respects be treated as a normal 
productive branch of any particular industrial establishment. 
They have also to see to the timely collection of foodstuffs 
from the central supply stores, a task which the normal 
network of distribution seems to have been unable to dis- 
charge. 

The work of the Supply Departments will come under 
the double control of the trade unions and the factory com- 
mittees. The Central Council of Trade Unions has issued 
an appeal to local branches, stressing the importance of the 
reform for the improvement of the food position and asking 
local organisations to take the most active interest in the 
work of the Departments. The rdle of the factory com- 
mittees is to control the correct distribution of food and 
ration books ; they also have a say in employing and dis- 
missing the personnel of the Departments. This double 
control is meant as a safeguard against abuses and specula- 
tion in food. 

A situation has been brought about in many respects 
similar to that which prevailed during the first years of 
industrialisation, before the abolition of the rationing system 
in 1935. During that period, too, the distribution of food- 
stuffs was based on the factory rather than on the retail 
shop. This had the one important effect that, at a time of 
food scarcity, the Government was able to direct supplies 
of food into the channels which suited its industrial policy 
most. During the first Five-Year Plan the workers in heavy 
industries were incomparably better supplied and fed than 
than those employed in light industries. The general policy 
was aimed at the development of heavy industries; and 
the food policy was adapted to this end. Under such con- 
ditions, money wages meant very little. A worker of a 
Moscow textile factory who earned twice as many roubles 
as his colleague of the Kharkov Tractor Works, was actually 
much worse off ; the shop and the dining-room of his work- 
shop could offer him much less than was available at a 
tractor plant. The Workers’ Supply Departments now 
Provide channels for directing food supplies into the most 
vital defence industries ; the normal trading network was 
hardly suitable for that purpose. And money wages have 
once again lost something of their meaning. 

here is one significant point in the instructions given to 
the managers of the Workers’ Supply Departments. They 
are asked to keep in close touch with the life of the factory, 
sO as to know who are its best workers and Stakhanovites. 

Those who work best—it is said—have the right to better 
supplies”; and the manager of the Supply Department 
should regularly inform himself about those workers who 


exceed their productive quotas, and keep for them addi- 
tional foodstuffs. Thus, equal money wages may buy un- 
equal quantities of goods, even within one factory. 

The Supply Departments may play a great réle in Soviet 
war economy. In reducing non-essential consumption and 
directing food supplies to the workers in defence indus- 
tries, they can perhaps do a part of what war taxation and 
savings accomplish in other belligerent countries. Not only 


can they supply foodstuffs; they can also withhold the 
supplies. 


Spring Sowing.—Spring sowing is reported to have 
given good results in most of the Eastern Asiatic terri- 
tories. Tadjikistan has completed its cotton sowing in the 
first days of May. Siberian grain farms, too, have fulfilled 
their plans in time. The Volga region is lagging behind, 
perhap:, because of the unusually cold spring weather. The 
main Cifficulties have been labour and tractors. The shortage 
of labour still seems to be acute, in spite of the “ agricul- 
tural mobilisation.” This applies particularly to tractor and 
lorry drivers, who are being asked to work very long hours. 
A decree of May 10, 1942, has introduced a new system of 
bonus payments intended to induce the staffs of the Machine 
Tractor Stations to more intensive work. Under the decree, 
members of tractor brigades will receive—besides the normal 
wages paid by the MTS—additional bonuses from the 
collective farms. These will amount to 13-20 per cent of the 
value of crops raised in excess of the plan. The trouble 
seems to consist in a high proportion of breakdowns caused 
by newly skilled drivers. In the Volga region a large number 
of tractors have been idle ; and the farmers have been urged 
to use draught animals instead of waiting for tractor repairs. 

The following figures illustrate the development of the 
“Eastern granary” (Siberia and Eastern Kazakhstan). 
During the second Five-Year Plan, 17.5 million acres of new 
land were put under cultivation. A further five million acres 
have been sown in the course of the last three years. Sowing 
of winter crops in Siberia started for the first time only 
three years ago ; but it is claimed that the area under winter 
crops is NOW 3,400,000 acres larger than a year ago. 


* 


Industrial Competition.—A drive for “ Socialist emula- 
tion ” has been started in the most important defénce indus- 
tries. The initiative was taken by the metal workers of 
Kuznetsk ; and soon the rivalry spread to tank and aircraft 
factories. Pledges to increase production and to reduce 
waste—these are the customary forms of “ emulation.” One 
of the gun factories, for instance, undertook to produce, 
beyond the plan, tank cannon in numbers sufficient to equip 
three tank brigades. Another big metal plant in Stalingrad 
pledged itself to produce, also above the plan, 2,500 tons of 
steel and 1,500 tons of rolled steel during May. Other 
typical “ challenges to emulation ” envisage the lowering of 
costs of production by Io per cent, the economising of 
fuel and electric power by 3-5 per cent and so on. 

Commenting on the drive for higher production Pravda 
stated : — 


Spring and summer are seasons of tank and aeroplane 
activity. It is now that the Red Army needs increased help. 
One tank built to-day in excess of the plan is worth more 
to us than many tanks built later on. 


M. Joreglyad, the deputy commissar of the tank industry, 
has published a very optimistic statement : — 


The output of Soviet tanks—he said—has been considerably 
increased, and the present tank industry is several times more 
powerful than it was in the early days of the war. It can 
supply the Red Army with as many tanks as it will need 
to defeat the enemy in 1942. 


Yet, in spite of this optimistic account, much emphasis is 
still being laid on the need to speed up tank production. 
The Stalingrad Tractor Works decided to shorten the time 
allotted for the final construction processes of a tank by 
15 hours. It is said that the time required for these pro- 
cesses is now 26 hours less than the accepted time 
standards. It is not clear which “ time standards ”—foreign 
or Russian—are meant. 
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War Damage 


A LITTLE more than a year ago, the Government, 
after much deliberation and careful drafting, produced 
the War Damage Bill, which became in due course the War 
Damage Act, 1941. It was a very long document, running 
itself to 102 sections, and followed by trailing clouds of 
schedules, standard policies, rules and orders. These 
addenda covered more than 40 pages of small type, and 
provided the Government and the responsible draftsmen 
with opportunity enough to express their meaning and 
qualify the liability of the Treasury in any manner that 
was considered desirable. If there is any ambiguity or 
misdescription in this law, it is not to be attributed to the 
shortage of paper. 

The draftsman begins by explaining that Part I of the 
Act provides indemnity for war damage sustained by land. 
Part II starts with a declaration that the Board of Trade 
is undertaking liability for war damage to goods, and con- 
tinues with a statement that it also insures chattels against 
war damage. The second schedule opens with a pro forma 
policy agreeing that if the insured property sustains war 
damage, the Board will indemnify the owner. It goes on to 
indemnities for war damage to farms, war damage to inland 
craft, war damage to hire-purchase goods, war damage to 
churches, libraries and museums. A later schedule contains 
another pro forma policy, underwritten by the Board of 
Trade, and covering private effects—once more against war 
damage. This dominant motif permeates the whole vast 
document, as insistent as the cry of a huckster in the 
market place. “War damage. War damage. This way for 
indemnity against war damage.” 

But what is meant by the words war damage? On that 
point the Act is commendably clear, for in Section 80 it 
provides the following definition: 


In this Act the expression war damage means damage occur- 
ing (whether accidentally or not) as the direct result of action 
taken by the enemy or action taken in combating the enemy 
or repelling an imagined attack by the enemy. 


Action taken in combating the enemy. The verb to 
combat is defined in the Oxford Dictionary as “ opposing or 
striving against,” so that when the Board of Trade issues 
a policy against action taken in combating the enemy, it is 
clearly contracting to make good damage done to the in- 
sured property by steps taken to oppose and to struggle 
against an invading army. If the Germans were to land in 
Kent, and British soldiers should blow up a village to 
prevent the Germans from using it, that would be war 
damage within the clear and indisputable meaning of the 
War Damage Act; and as such it would, logically, be 
covered by the Board of Trade’s policies. 

But is the matter quite so plain? A question put recently 
in the House of Commons to Mr Dalton, President of the 
Board of Trade, and the answer that he gave to it, suggest 
doubts. This was the question: 


Whether in the event of invasion of this country, compen- 
sation for loss through the application of the scorched earth 
policy, or in consequence of seizure by the enemy, is covered 
by the War Risks Insurance and War Damage Acts, or 
whether the Government propose to accept liability for losses 
which may be caused to citizens under these heads? 


And this was Mr Dalton’s answer :— 


The Acts were designed to deal with damage resulting from 
such risks as air raids or coastal bombardment. In general, 
these would not cover the risks mentioned. It is not possible 
to lay down in advance the financial arrangements which 
might have to be adopted in the circumstances described in 
the question. 


Difficult as it may be to believe in the light of Mr Dalton’s 
reply, it is nevertheless a fact that there is not, from one 
end to the other of this most elaborate law, a single reference 
to air raids or coastal bombardment, a single section in 
which any damage but war damage is mentioned, a single 
place where the definition 


“ 


action taken in combating the 


enemy,” is (except in a reference to the black-out) either 
qualified or conditioned. After millions of pounds have been 
extracted by compulsion from house owners and business 
firms, and other millions have been accepted voluntarily 
from householders as premiums on their furniture, the 
Board of Trade denies its liability for the risks that it has 
insured, and airily informs the public that its policy was 
designed to cover such risks as air raids or coastal bom- 
bardment, and does not in general (whatever that may 
mean) insure the policy-holder against action taken in com- 
bating the enemy. If Mr Dalton’s declaration is not a 
flagrant repudiation of contract, it would be interesting to 
know what is. 

The Board of Trade, if put to it, would probably set up as 
a defence that, if the country was invaded, and if the autho- 
rities destroyed property to prevent its falling into enemy 
hands, the expense might be so enormous as to strain the 
assets of the insurance fund. That is a defence that some 
unsuccessful underwriters and insurance companies would 
have been glad before now to adopt. They would have 
liked to be able to tell their policy-holders that, when they 
gave cover, they had underestimated the risk, and that con- 
sequently the bargain was off. It would have been very 
satisfactory if they could have said, “ We’re sorry, but we 
drafted this policy too generously ; we ought to have ex- 
cluded this risk and that risk, and if we had thought of 
it, we would have excluded them; but as we overlooked 
them when we gave you cover, you will naturally agree 
now to our inserting fresh conditions while we retain the old 
premium. The alternative would be that claims might 
exceed premiums, and we should lose money. You will 
kindly read the policy as we would prefer it to be, not as 
it is.” That is not done by private insurers, but it is exactly 
what the Board of Trade is doing to its clients. 

“The socialisation of all services of insurance would 
make its benefits more available, and at a far lower cost 
than is the case in the present competitive system.” Tha 
sentence comes from the Labour Party’s manifesto on post- 
war reconstruction: life, fire, accident and, presumably, 
marine insurance would be taken from untrustworthy private 
capitalists. It is mot necessary to recall here the successful 
history of British insurance, its reputation for standing by 
its bond, and paying more, not less, than its legal liability. 
The international pre-eminence of British insurance offices 
for over a hundred years is proof enough. But suppose that 
things were different, and that the British companies man- 
aged their business as the Board of Trade under Mr Dalton 
proposes to manage the War Damage Act. Suppose, to, 
that typhus was raging across the Continent, and an English 
working man who had been paying premiums for years on 
a clean life policy, wrote to his company and asked whether 
death from a typhus plague was covered. And suppose the 
general manager of the life company sent him a letter 
on. these lines: 


Dear Sir, 

Your policy is designed to deal with such diseases 4 
rheumatoid arthritis or senile decay. In general, it would not 
cover the disease you mention. It is not possible to lay down 
in advance the financial arrangements which might have 1 
be adopted in the circumstances described in your question. 

Yours faithfully, 


That would be a reproduction of Mr Dalton’s answer it 
the House of Commons, and what would the Labour Patty 
have to say about it? One may reasonably guess that they 
would be critical, and ask questions of the President of the 
Board of Trade, and stimulate him to deal vigorously with 
this fraudulent private enterprise, and point out how im- 
possible such a swindle would be if all the services o 
insurance were socialised, and ask indignantly how long this 
bare-faced exploitation of the working man by wasteful and 
unscrupulous insurance companies was to be allowed t 
continue. There seems to have been no such angry outcty 
from the Labour Party when Mr Dalton announced the 
Government’s breach of contract in the House last week 
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Finance and Banking 


Window Dressing 


Most of the clearing banks have been busy this week 
in making up for their May returns. Though this has in- 
yolved a modest amount of calling in of loans and the tem- 
porary cessation of bill purchases by the banks concerned, 
the net effect of these window dressing operations has 
hardly been felt on the money market. On each day of the 
week, there has been some outlet for July and August bills 
with one or more of the clearing banks, and though cheap 
money from non-clearing lenders has not been much in 
evidence, there has always been enough credit to go round. 
By Thursday, conditions in the short loan market had be- 
come exceptionally easy again, despite the fairly large 
amounts of Treasury bills being taken up by the market. 
For three consecutive weeks, the market’s allotments of 
bills at the weekly tenders have ranged over 40 per cent, 
which represents an exceptionally large turnover. Treasury 
deposit receipt payments this week amounted to 
{£15,000,000, thus equalling the nominal maturities. Prior 
encashments had probably reduced the nominal maturities 
to under £10,000,000, but as Treasury bill payments 
equalled maturities during the week, it will be seen that 
the net borrowing from the market on short term account 
was kept within exceptionally small dimensions. The Bank 
return reflects the end-month making-up in a rise of 
{20,834,000 in bankers’ deposits, which have thus expanded 
to the comparatively high level of £146,635,000. This in- 
crease in bank cash has occurred despite a further rise of 
{6,169,000 in the note circulation—a movement which 
leaves only £41,603,000 of unissued notes in reserve. The 
main counterpart to these changes is provided by an in- 
crease of £19,550,000 in the holding of Government 
securities and by a fall of £9,957,000 in public deposits. 


Silver Output and Consumption 


The annual review of Messrs Handy and Harman, the 
New York firm of bullion dealers, contains its customary 
wealth of factual information on the silver market—informa- 
tion which is particularly welcome in this country now that 
the sources of much of the former data on the silver posi- 
tion are so effectively blocked. The feature of the year 
1941 in the silver market was the increasing isolation of the 
three main centres, New York, Bombay and London. As 
long as shipping, exchange and export restrictions re- 
main what they are to-day, this isolation must continue. 
In New York, the sole price movement of the year was the 
increase of the market quotation from 34} to 353 cents 
per ounce. This occurred on November 28th, and followed 
the agreement between the USA and Mexico providing for 
the direct purchase of Mexican silver by the US Treasury. 
As the Treasury bought the whole of the newly mined 
American silver at 71.11 cents per ounce and has been acquir- 
ing a substantial amount of the Canadian production at its 
Official price of 35 cents, less than half the world’s 1941 silver 
production was available to industry in the USA and 
Canada. As this industry increased its requirements con- 
Siderably owing to the war, the diversion of the Mexican 
silver to the US Treasury would have created a serious 
Situation and the natural solution was for the open market 
to fix its price for silver slightly above the Treasury’s 
buying price of 35 cents. Western hemisphere production of 
Silver in 1941 is estimated at 203,500,000 ounces, or some 
10,000,000 ounces short of the 1940 figure. Data for the 
rest of the world have not been available and the estimate 
has remained at 64,000,000 ounces, the same figure as for 
1940, 


* 


Little information is available about other sources of 
supply, but it is estimated that London received about 
5,000,000 ounces of melted coin from Hongkong while 
some 2,500,000 ounces were exported from China during 
the first eleven months of the year—the bulk going to 
British India. It is interesting to note that imports of silver 
from Japan into the United States from the beginning of 


the year until July, when they were stopped, amounted to 
7,832,000 ounces, a figure which exceeds current Japanese 
production by some 1,500,000 ounces, the excess repre- 
senting metal which must have been filched from China. 


¥ * ¥ 


Silver in Industry 


The main feature of the silver year, however, was the 
inordinate increase in the industrial demand for the metal. 
For the United States and Canada this is estimated to have 
totalled 80,000,000 ounces, an increase of nearly 95 per 
cent over 1940. One factor in this was the increased sales 
of silverware resulting from the exceptional crop of mar- 
riages in the United States which followed the enlistments 
and the Selective Service Act. But the main influence at 
work was the immense increase in the real industrial uses 
of silver. Some of these are listed by Messrs Handy and 
Harman, They are: silver alloys replacing brass and nickel 
alloys; pure silver wire replacing copper wire in certain 
electrical appliances; silver used as corrosion resisting 
material for plating; silver used with lead instead of tin- 
lead solders ; silver used in making brazing alloys and in 
the manufacture of electrical contacts; pure silver used for 
making aeroplane bearings and in photographic films and 
surgical materials. The result of this record extension in 
the industrial uses of silver has been to bring the US 
Treasury purchases of silver down to 139,000,000 ounces 
for the year, the smallest annual total since the inaugura- 
tion of the silver buying programme. Messrs Handy and 
Harman conclude their report by referring to the possi- 
bility of an advance in the market price of silver in view of 
the increased use of the metal which may raise consump- 
tion to a point where a shortage would occur. 


* * * 


Cater, Brightwen’s Expansion 


After the publication of Cater, Brightwen and Co’s 
balance sheet as at April 30th last, the time has come to 
talk of the “ big four” and no longer of the “ big three” 
of the discount market. In the total of its balance sheet, 
namely £36,694,000, and more particularly in its net bill 
holding of £25,304,000, this firm now challenges comparison 
with the three public companies which have hitherto dom- 
inated the market. The latest balance sheet is the first to 
reflect the changes in the stature of the firm following the 
absorption of Roger Cunliffe in July, 1941. The effect of 
this @eperation and of the subsequent development in the 
activities of the firm is a 50 per cent expansion in the main 
balance sheet items, bills having risen from £16,053,000 to 
£25,304,000 and investments from £7,307,000 to £10,421,000. 
The ratio between bills and investments is unusually conser- 
vative for these times, and the “austerity” of the position 
is emphasised by the fact that the bill portfolio is not 
swollen by dubious items which should more properly be 
included among investments. The longest security to be 
ranked among bills are short-term notes which have less 
than twelve months to run to maturity. The investments 
are given in detail and the longest of them are 2} per cent 
National War Bonds of the 1946/48 series. The firms which 
have merged to constitute this unit in the discount market 
have brought with them a strong tradition of genuine com- 
mercial discount business. Despite the inevitable supremacy 
of the Treasury bill in this as in every bill portfolio, this 
tradition still lives. This may be seen from the increase of 
the contingent liability in respect of bills rediscounted from 
£1,202,000 to £3,686,000. Such liability is only indicated in 
the balance sheet in respect of commercial paper and is 
excluded where Treasury and Corporation bills have been 
sold. The balance sheet, therefore, not only reveals a busi- 
ness conservatively run, but reveals it with exemplary 
clarity. 


Port of London Bills 


Tenders have been invited this week by the Port of 
London, Authority for £2,000,000 of six months bills. The 
bills are dated June 1st and will mature on December Ist. 
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In conformity with the official regulations on short term 
borrowing by public authorities, the Port of London Author- 
ity has been clear since March 14th last of any bill indebted- 
ness and has thus slightly exceeded the prescribed two 
months’ abstention from bill borrowing. The last issue 
was also for £2,000,000 in six months bills and these were 
placed at an aerage rate of £1 os. 7d. per cent. 


* * * 


Capital Movements in USA 

The US Treasury Department’s statistics of capital 
movements to and from the United States are now com- 
plete for the year 1941. In their totals, they show smaller 
movements than for the two previous years, but the geo- 
graphical distribution of the changes is of exceptional 
interest. The net grand total of capital moements shows an 
efflux of foreign capital to the amoun of $496,900,000. 
compared with an influx of $706,400,000 in 1940. Foreign 
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short term banking funds in the United States were reduced 
by $286,600,000, sales of US securities by foreigners ex. 
ceeded purchases by $262,000,000, while on the other hand 
purchases of foreign dollar securities by foreigners ex. 
ceeded sales of such securities by $51,700,000. The main 
contributor to these capital movements was the United 
Kingdom. During the year Britain sold US securities to 
the amount of $227,300,000. On the other hand, its holding 
of short-term banking funds increased by $37,300,000. An 
exceptionally large movement was the reduction of 
$169,600,000 in the short-term banking funds held by 
Switzerland in the USA during the year. This movement 
may be read in conjunction with the substantial increase 
in the Swiss gold reserve during the year, and represents 
private dollar holdings sold by Swiss nationals to the 
National Bank of Switzerland in anticipation of the freezing 
orders applied during the year to all European assets in the 
US. The National Bank, in pursuit of its traditional policy, 
has decided to convert the greater part of these dollar assets 
into gold earmarked for its account in the United States. 


Investment 


Manpower and the City 


The appointment of the Kennet Committee gives form 
to the statement made by Mr. Bevin rather over a fortnight 
ago, which was, in part, the occasion of an article in The 
Economist of May 16th. As was then suspected might be 
the case, the object is to save manpower “by way of some 
form of concentration or otherwise ”; but the scope of action 
is the whole of the City’s financial operations—banking, in- 
surance, investment trusts, and finance and discount houses, 
as well as stock exchange businesses, presumably including 
those outside London. The position of the London Stock 
Exchange was fully discussed a fortnight ago. It only re- 
mains to add that the normal process of combing out 
employezs continues, and that some slight saving of man- 
power might possibly be effected by the more extensive 
adoption of Saturday working—but not, of course, by open- 
ing the exchange on that day. So far, no up-to-date figures 
are available for either the banks or the insurance com- 
panies. The former have been continuously under fire, and 
it is doubtful whether any very substantial saving is 
possible. In the absence of figures, it is impossible to 
venture an opinion about insurance companies, while the 
position of the other elements is even more uncertain. It 
is well known that considerable pressure has been put upon 
the discount houses, for other reasons, to amalgamate, but 
without the results which were at one time anticipated. 
But whatever results might be expected from telescoping 
in this section, it is difficult to believe that they would 
include the release of any very large labour force. This 
would seem to apply also to investment trusts and finance 
companies, subject to the possibility that in these cases the 
management are not the owners, and may, therefore, hold 
a rather different view on the expediency of maintaining 
staff, even under war conditions. There is, of course, no 
reason at all to object to a thorough investigation, provided 
that the results warrant the time spent. It 1s part of a sound 
and necessary policy of combing-out ; and it may even serve 
to dispel some illusions as to the contribution of financial 
institutions. 


* 


Two further points of some interest must be mentioned. 
The panel chosen to deal with the banks and stock exchange 
consists of Mr. E. H. Lever, once of the Prudential and 
now of Richard Thomas; Sir Robert Witt, solicitor ; and 
Sir William Wood, formerly accountant, inter alia, and 
now president of the LMS. These will sit under Lord 
Kennet. The choice suggests that the sound principle is being 
followed of appointing those with least connection with 
the sections of finance they are called upon to investigate. 
The City is somewhat concerned about the interpretation to 
be placed upon the final sentence of the Chancellor’s state- 
ment. Is his hope that the Committee will remain in being 
“in case it can continue to be of further assistance—in the 
same. sphere” an indication of similar investigations else- 
where, or—as it seems to read—a portent of repeated in- 
vestigations into financial institutions? 


American Form Certificates 


A new set of regulations, drawn up by the Stock Ex- 
change Committee, appears, at first sight, to introduce fresh 
complications for holders of securities which are in American 
form. This applies now mainly to Canadian securities such 
as Canadian Pacific, International Nickel and Brazilian Trac- 
tion. The distinction between the American form and the 
normal British practice is that once the share certificate is 
signed vy the person or firm in whose name it is registered 
it passes by delivery as a bearer security. As a result 
the registered holder may be different from the actual owner, 
and this fact has led to a certain amount of evasion of the 
regulations designed to prevent the enemy from realising 
such holdings. It has alsc meant that, in the past, infinite 
trouble has been caused, after a sale, by the need to trace 
out the past ownership. Without going into the complexities 
of the matter, the effect of the new regulations is that two 
prices will in future be quoted for all the securities in 
question. Arrangements have already been made for the 
double quotation in the case of the three stocks named 
above. The higher of these will be for certificates registered 
in the name of a firm which the market recognises as 
“good.” The lower for those registered in the name of the 
actual owner. The purchaser should, therefore, have stock 
transferred into one of these market names. Having done 
so he will have to lodge the stock with his bank for the 
collection of dividends and other “ rights,” since the com- 
pany will have no knowledge of his existence. The 
difference between the two quoted prices will presum- 
ably amount to the cost of effecting the transfer, 
plus an allowance for insurance, and other charges, in 
those cases where there is no London register. 
A further complication arises from the fact that much of 
the stock in question is already lodged in the United King- 
dom Security Deposit in Montreal. In this case, the owner 
has nothing but a Call Ticket, issued by the Bank of 
England. Owners of these tickets who wish to sell will, in 
future, be required to furnish sufficient information to 
enable the buyer to trace the registered holder. Unfortun- 
ately, until this is done it will still be impossible to tell 
whether the stock in question is a good delivery or not. 
Further, in order to limit the amount of stock in existence 
which is not known to be a good delivery, all stock will, 
after September 1st, be a bad delivery which is not regis- 
tered either in the name of the actual holder or in that of a 
recognised firm. Holders of any such securities will, there- 
fore, be well advised to consult their brokers at once as to 
what action should be taken. 

* * * 


New Dealings and the Treasury 


So far as can be seen at present, there is no reason 
to question the wisdom of the Treasury in deciding to 
reinforce the control of permission to deal, exercised by the 
special sub-committee of the Stock Exchange, by requiring 
that its own permission must also be obtained. There is 
something anomalous in the fact that, while a company may 
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not raise Money to forward its contribution to the war effort 

the issue of shares without obtaining the permission of 
the Capital Issues Committee and of the Treasury, a group 
which holds the shares of a company may dispose of them 
by obtaining permission to deal. In addition, the solicitors 
of a financier, whose name was some years ago much before 
the public, have found a perfectly legal way of driving a 
gach and horses through the regulations. The sub-com- 
mittee, to whom the application came, considered the issue 
against the public interest, but could not legitimately object 
to it. It will not be surprising if, when all is known, it 
roves that there has been some co-operation between 
Treasury and Stock Exchange in this matter. This is, how- 
ever, nO more than a possibility. In normal times, it would 
be a reflection on the efficiency of the new issues sub-com- 
mittee to suggest that Treasury intervention was needed in 
the public interest. In war, when the rights of the investor 
have been so drastically interfered with by the Government 
in the national interest, it would show a lack of proportion 
to complain of this further intervention. The new step 
remains, however, one of potential importance. 


* * * 


Fine Spinners Developments 


The results of Fine Cotton Spinners, for the year to 
March 31st last, show a fall in a total revenue after all 
management charges from £823,861 to £635,228. Interest, 
depreciation and directors’ fees are virtually unchanged, but 
War Damage Contribution is halved at £50,000 and tax 
provision reduced to one-third, at the same figure. As tax 
on dividends alone amounts to more than three times that 
figure, it is evident that either there has been over-provision 
earlier or that the latest profit is after some tax. After these 
appropriations, and after meeting the preference dividend, 
the net amount available is £225,676, compared with 
{272,242 a year before. This year, it is necessary to provide 
for part redemption of the new funding certificates—but 
not for interest on them. The provision of £50,000 is rather 
in excess of the minimum required, in view of the decision 
to pay a 3 per cent dividend on the ordinary capital. Some 
37 per cent of the dividend goes to holders of old preferred 
ordinary capital, converted under the scheme of January 
last. This leaves a total of £95,426, of which £80,000 is 
used to write down cost of replacing basic stock. It should 
be borne in mind that in this and succeeding years there 
will be a charge of £15,000 for interest on the funding cer- 
tificates. Provided this can be found, and the 3 per cent 
dividend on the equity capital maintained for a further five 
years, the certificates would be paid off and an annual sum 
of £65,000 released for the equity capital, either as divi- 
dends or as additions to reserves. It is not intended to infer 
that such earnings are in any way assured. 


* 


The question has, however, a particular relevance in view 
of the offer which has been obtained by Mr Austin 
Kavanagh, secretary and advisory accountant to the pre- 
ference shareholders’ committee, to purchase the funding 
certificates for cash. The price offered is 18s. 6d. per £1, 
free of all costs, for certificates of £50 and over, and three- 
pence less for those of smaller amounts. For those who 
want cash now, the offer will have considerable attraction. 
For those who can afford to wait, it is a matter of assessing 
how soon the certificates will, in fact, be paid off. If the 
whole could be redeemed five years from now, acceptance 
of the offer would entail abandoning a capital profit of 
rather over 8 per cent over that period—the profit to the 
undisclosed buyer would appreciably be less, as he pays all 
costs, which raise the gross price to some 19s. odd. Those 
who believe that, whether the certificates are paid off or not, 
future profits will show an improvement over those of the 
period after 1933 sufficient to ensure the regular payment of 
the preference dividend, might accept the offer and secure 
a slightly larger income by buying the preference shares, 
which, even after the offer, still stood at some 17s. 6d. 


Company Notes 


Pease and Partners Setback 


_ The drop in total income of Pease and Partners from 
£617,446 to £406,338 for the year to March 31, 1942 came 
a something of a shock. Nor are the accounts sufficiently 
informative to give any clue to the reason. Totals are 
before taxation, which required £70,000 last year against 
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£200,000 in 1940-41. Depreciation receives £70,000 as before, 
but there is a reduction of £20,000 to £40,000 in the trans- 
fer to renewals and contingencies. After prior charges, 
£144,089 against £176,476 is available for equity earnings 
representing 8.5 against 10.2 per cent. Thus, the ordinary 
dividend which is reduced from Io to 8 per cent is covered 
by current earnings and the small surplus goes to raise 
the carry forward from £300,194 to £304,692. The setback 
may be attributed to rising costs, which have affected all 
aspects of ihe business of the group from colliery and 
quarry to the output of finished iron and steel products. 
There may also have been some shortage of labour, although 
the concern is scheduled under the Essential Works Order. 
The consolidated balance sheet shows a rise in surplus 
liquid assets only from £2,353,187 to £2,355,069. There is the 
normal increase in creditors and debtors, but the secured 
loan is moderately lower at £266,678 against £286,763. The 
fall in cash from £1,056,823 to £849,375 finances a rise 
in investments from £240,478 to £377,306 and in consu- 
mable stores from £434,145 to £511,158. Despite the rise 
in the price level, stocks of coal, coke and iron, however, 
are reduced from £190,540 to £154,253. Total reserves are 
reduced from £1,371,635 to £1,250,366. The tos. ordinary 
shares, at 10s, 3d. ex dividend, yield £7 16s. 1d. per cent. 


* + + 
‘* Slubbers ’’ and English Sewing Cotton 


The full accounts of British Cotton and Wool Dyer: 
for the year to March 31st suggest that there was a contrac- 
tion in turnover last year. No strict comparison is possible 
between the total disclosed profits of the two latest years, 
since, before repairs and renewals in both cases, those for 
1940-41 amount to £247,113 after EPT, while those for 
1941-42 amount to £205,857, including an unspecified trans- 
ter from taxation reserve. There is no specific mention of 
EPT in the latest year. On this basis, the apparent in- 
crease in equity earnings from £42,902 to £47,004, represent- 
ing 7.1 against 6.1 per cent, has little meaning. The ordinary 
stock receives § per cent as before, and, after transferring 
£10,000 against nil to contingencies, it is necessary to reduce 
the carry forward from £55,116 to £53,412. The balance 
sheet suggests a very definite contraction in business. Thus, 
debtors are reduced from £251,396 to £135,678, net loans 
to subsidiaries from £27,572 to £13,445, and creditors have 
dropped sharply from £463,481 to £120,755. There is a fall 
in cash from £212,563 to £71,943, and stock is some £41,000 
lower at £212,611. The full accounts of English 
Sewing Cotton for 1941 show a substantial rise in gross 
earnings. Total profits are up from £253,421 to £261,243, 
and after doubling the transfer to staff funds at £10,000, 
equity earnings amount to £151,071, against £150,812, re- 
presenting 7.6 per cent as before. The ordinary stock again 
receives 7} per cent, leaving the carry forward £1,071 higher 
at £121,745. The balance sheet shows a fall in stocks ot 
£154,000, of which £100,000 has been placed in Tax 
Reserve Certificates. The total of cash and debtors is little 
changed, while creditors are some £87,000 lower. It seems 
pobable that the experience of English Sewing Cotton was 
more satisfactory than that of British Cotton and Wool 
Dyers. If this is the case, the contrast is most probably duc 
to the fact that rationing and restriction of civilian consump- 
tion must have interfered less with domestic demand for the 
products of the former concern. The English Sewing Cotton 
£1 ordinary stock, at 26s. 6d., offer a yield of £5 9s. 1d. per 
cent; the “Slubbers” 5s. ordinary stock at 4s. 3d. yield 
£5 17s. 8d. per cent. 


*x * * 


Whitbread’s Good Year 


The full accounts of Whitbread for 1941 show a strikin” 
improvement in profits, after fees, tax and depreciation. 
from £249,605 to £313,046. It is clear that the rise in the 
gross figure, which is not disclosed, must be much greater 
After meeting prior charges, equity earnings are up from 
£150,708 to £213,291, representing 23.6 against 15.4 per 
cent. The directors have restored the total payment on 
ordinary shares from 14 per cent to the 18 per cent, which 
was distributed for the five years ending in 1938. There is 
again no transfer to reserve, the whole of the surplus beinz 
devoted to raising the carry forward from £287,497 10 
£316,395. These results may well prove a pointer to the 
trend of brewery profits as a whole. These results repre- 
sent a recovery from the sharp fall in the precedine 
year, when the company appears to have suffered more 
from the various effects of enemy action than 
some of its competitors. Increasing purchasing power 




















































































































































764 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1941 

The annual report of the President and Directors of the operations 
of the Company for the year 1941 is being mailed to its shareholders. 
The report shows that the gross earnings for the year were the largest 
for any year since 1929. 

RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 

The audited income account of the Company in comparison with 

1940 is summarised as follows :— 
1941 Increase 


1941 1940 Over 1940 
Railway Operating 
Revenues ees $227,503,021.56 $179,175,464.63 $48,327,556.93 
Railway Operating 
Expenses eee 160,918,417.51 132,600,798.97 


28,317,618.54 


Net Rly. Operating 
Revenue --. $ 66,584,604.05 
Riy. Tax Accruals... 15,780,105.71 


$ 46,574,665.66 $20,009,938.39 
11,645,694.99 4,134,410.72 
Railway Operating 
Income ... ee 
Equipment and Joint 
Facility Rents— 
Net Debit... 


$50,804,498.34 $ 34,928,970.67 $15,875,527.67 


4,507,373.81 4,310,439.38 


196,934.43 











Net Rly. Operating 
Income ... oes 


$ 46,297,124.53 $ 30,618,531.29 $15,678,593.24 
Other 


8,306,748.01 8,244,714.20 62,033.81 


$54,603,872.54 $ 38,863,245.49 


Income 








Total Income 
Miscellaneous Deduc- 
tions ae a 2,004,180.92 1,688,203.37 


$15,740,627.05 


e112 anv ee 
8,20: 315,977.55 


Income Available for 
Interestand Other 
Charges pei 

Fixed Interest and 
Other Fixed 


$ 52,599,691.62 $ 37,175,042.12 $15,424,649.50 





Charges 20,141,033.67 20,265,210.33 124,176.66 
Income Available 

for Other 

Purposes --» $ 32,458,657.95 $ 16,909,831.79 $15,548,826.16 
Contingent Interest 

Charges 11,366,775.00 11,360,335.00 


6,440.00 








Net Audited Income 





$ 21,091,882.95 $ 5,549,496.79 $15,542,386.16 
In this statement there are included as deductions before arriving 
at net audited income, the full amount of fixed and contingent interest 
on the total interest bearing indebtedness of the Company accruing 
within the periods shown. 
AVAILABLE INCOME AND APPLICATION UNDER 
MODIFICATION PLAN 


The statement shows that for the year 1941 there was 
$52,599,691.62 of audited income available for the payment of interest 
and other charges. Under the Plan for Modification of Interest Charges 
and Maturities of August 15, 1938, as incorporated in the supplemental 
indentures of January 1, 1940, to the affected obligations, an adjust- 
ment is made in this amount for cash transactions pertaining to the 
income of former years. This increased the amount of income available 
for the payment of interest and other charges to $52,644,114.86. From 
this is first deducted $1,057,688.32 for rent for leased roads and equip- 
ment and $19,083,345.35 for interest remaining fixed under the Plan, 
or a total of $20,141,033.67, leaving remaining available net income of 
$32,503,081.19. From this available net income the Board of Directors 
in the exercise of their delegated discretion appropriated $5,690,337.39 
for capital fund to be applied to or to reimburse the Company’s treasury 
for capital expenditures. They further appropriated $22,073,407.69 
providing for the payment of all accumulated and unpaid contingent 
interest accrued to December 31, 1941. From the then remaining 
available net income, 75 per cent., or $3,554,502.08, was appropriated 
for sinking fund, leaving available balance of $1,184,834.03 for other 
corporate purposes. (The Plan provides that from 1939 to 1943, 75 
per cent., and thereafter 50 per cent., of the Available Net income 
remaining after the payment of all contingent interest charges, is to be 
set aside in the Sinking Fund until $100,000,000 par value of secured 
obligations of the Company is retired.) 

The payment of contingent interest authorized by the Board of 
Directors will be made against the surrender of contingent interest 
coupons of May 1, 1942, appurtenant to all bond issues affected by the 
Plan, and the supplemental indentures relating thereto and to facilitate 
collection the coupons of May 1, 1942, may be presented for payment 
on or after April 10, 1942. 

There was a net increase of $3,788,010.17 in outstanding interest 
bearing obligations incurred during the year, due principally to the 
issue of equipment trust obligations. 

The total expenditures during the year for additions and better- 
ments to road property aggregated $3,773,277.77. 

During the year four new and additional Diesel passenger loco- 
motives were acquired and placed in service, and to provide adequately 
for the transportation of material so vital to National Defense, 4,763 
new and additional freight cars were acquired, consisting of 1,563 steel 
box cars, 2,050 steel gondolas and 1,150 steel hopper cars. 

The Company also acquired and placed in service four passenger 
train cars, eight barges and scows, twenty-five units of aptomotive 
equipment and four units of work equipment The Company built in 
its own shops fifty new caboose cars and rebuilt and modernised five 
locomotives, two passenger-train cars, thirty-six freight-train cars, one 
unit of floating equipment, and one unit of work equipment. The total 
cost of the equipment acquired, together with additions and betterments 
to existing equipment, aggregated $17,080,698.55. During the same 
period there were retired for obsolescence and other causes, eleven steam 
locomotives, three passenger-train cars, 205 freight-train cars, and 
thirty-six units of miscellaneous equipment, having a total book value of 
$i,065,351.44 which deducted from the total cost of equipment installed 
during the year makes a net increase in capital account of equipment 
of $16,015,347.11. 

In addition to the cars delivered and placed in service during the 
year, 687 additional cars were under contract and have since been 
delivered. The Company has authorized the acquisition of the following 
new and additional equipment for 1942 delivery, viz.: two multiple-unit 
Diesel passenger locomotives, six multiple-unit Diesel freight locomotives, 
1.000 steel box cars and 1,000 steel hopper cars at an aggregate cost 
of approximately $9,500,000. 

Based on 1941 volume of traffic, it is estimated that on an annual 
basis the increases in rates, fares and charges authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will produce $10,500,000 additional 
revenues, as compared with the increase recommended by the Mediation 
Board appointed by the President of the United States, of $14,250,000 
in wages and taxes incidental thereto, and nothing for increases in cost 
of materials and supplies and other taxes. 

Railway tax accruals in 1941 aggregated $15,780,105.71, to which 
; [Continued at foot of next column 
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has stimulated the demand for beer in recent months 
While restricted supplies must continue to present , 
limiting factor, there is, at present, no prospect of an 
acute shortage being allowed to develop. The balance shee 
shows an increase in stocks from £489,227 to £584,454, for 
which higher prices are no doubt largely responsible. There 
is a moderate reduction in debtors from £807,417 t 
£760,915, while the rise in cash and Government securities 
from £985,547 to £1,420,516 reflects an expansion jp 
current liabilities from £1,186,397 to £1,543,116. General 
reserve remains unchanged at £1,000,000. The ordinary 
shares are privately held; the £100 4} per cent preferred 
ordinary shares at £106 yield £4 6s. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


Colliery Results 


The fortunes of colliery companies are of immediate 
topical interest, but unfortunately the latest results provide 
little indication as to the trend of profits in the industry 
as a whole. Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries show 4 
decline in profits, after tax including tax on dividends, 
from £168,521 to £112,776. Equity earnings are reduced 
from £129,636 to £77,046, and there is a further cut in 


the ordinary dividend from 6} to § per cent. In the 
absence of a transfer to general reserve, which received 


£25,000 in the previous year, the carry forward is raised 
from £124,750 to £129,496 after crediting £581 against 
£1,090 for refund of income tax. The decline is attributed 
by the directors to the rising weight of taxation. The inci- 
dence of EPT has not yet been agreed, but it is stated that 
ample provision has been made. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows a modest rise in coal stocks from £346,969 to 
£364,568. Government securities of £74,360 have been 
sold to help finance the purchase of £75,000 tax reserve 
certificates. Cash holdings are some £100,000 higher at 
£394,935, so that, excluding investments, there is a rise in 
surplus liquid assets from £360,038 to £412,297. The pre- 
liminary statement of Carlton Main Colliery for the year 
to March 31st last suggests more satisfactory results. Net 
profits are up from £115,278 to £116,975, and the ordinary 
dividend is maintained at 10 per cent. It is possible to 
estimate that equity earnings have risen from £109,278 to 
£110,975, representing 10.2 against 10.1 per cent. On the 
other hand, no clue to profits is provided by the announce- 
ment that Horden Collieries are to resume the payment of 
interim dividends with the distribution of the customary 
24 per cent for the year to September 30, 1942. Last year, 
no interim payment was made, but the ordinary stock re- 
ceived a total of 74 per cent, as in 1939-40. No doubt 
colliery earnings have been predominantly influenced by 
local labour and transport conditions. There is as yet no 
evidence of any substantial recovery in pre-tax earnings. 


* * * 


‘* Johnnies ’’ Group 

The rich Main Reef Leader has been the chief source 
of ore supply to Government Areas during its prosperity, 
but owing to the gradual exhaustion of the ore body it was 
decided some time ago to prospect and develop, where pay- 
able, the low-grade Black Reef and Upper Leaders. As 4 
result, and in order to try to maintain dividends on lower 
grade ore, the plant was increased and is now running 0 
its new, full capacity. Last year, yield and costs wer 
adversely affected and dividends reduced to 70 per cent, t 
give a present yield, at 35s., of 10 per cent, Ore reserve 
tonnage was almost unchanged, but there was a fall i 
grade. A new shaft is being sunk in the middle of the pro 
perty to accelerate exploitation of the Black Reef, whil 
borehole prospecting will continue in other less favourable 
areas. Milling tonnage of New State Areas was unchanged, 
but yield and costs were badly affected, so that dividends 
showed a fall of 3} per cent to 23} per cent, which at 35. 
give a yield of 13} per cent. Development shows a heavy 
fall in percentage of payability and in value, owing to it- 





Continued from preceding column) 


should be added miscellaneous tax accruals of $433,577.45, making 
total taxes for the year $16,213,683.16, an increase over 1940 o 
$4,432,316.98, or 37.62%. Of railway tax accruals, $6,471,098 was 
levied by States and loca] taxing agencies, and the remainder, @ 
$9,309,008, was taxes due the United States, of which $6,194,708 
were pay-roll taxes for unemployment insurance and retirement, and 
$2,808,192 income taxes, the remainder being of miscellaneous charac 
ter. Railway tax accruals'in 1941 absorbed approximately seven cents 
of each dollar of total operating revenues and approximately twenty 
four cents of every dollar of net operating revenue against which thes 
taxes are a first charge. 

R. B. WHITE. President. 
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creased development in blocks previously ignored. Ore 

es are maintained in tonnage, but with a further fall 
in grade. Drilling to prospect for Black Reef and Kim- 
berley Reefs was unsuccessful, but will be continued. 

ting results of Randfontein were similar to those of 
the previous year and dividends were maintained at 22} per 
cent, to give at 37s. a present yield of 12.2 per cent. Ore 
reserves show another heavy fall and a decline in value. The 
regular fall in ore reserves has been in progress for some 
years and must cause anxiety. The Van Ryn Deep report 
shows a heavy fall in profits due to reduced yield and in- 
creased costs. Dividends are reduced to 11% per cent, to 
give a present yield of 23.75 per cent at Ios. In spite of 
increased development in the newly-acquired Benoni Out- 
crop Section, the ore reserves sho’ a fall both in tonnage 
and in grade; and this tendency is likely to continue during 
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the remaining life of the mine. Despite a reduced yield and 


substantially smaller profit, Langlaagte maintained the 


5 per cent dividend. Ore reserves were unchanged, but a 
large amount of development is required in the small 
remaining blocks of ore in order to hold the reserves. The 


margin between yield and costs is now extremely small, 


and, with its very weak ore reserve position, the mine must 


be very near the end of its life. Whilst Witwatersrand 
(Knights) almost maintained its profits, despite increased 
taxation and anticipated capital expenditure on the reduc- 
tion plant, the dividend was reduced to 23} per cent, to 
give a yield of 9.5 per cent at sos. Development tonnage 
was reduced, but reserves were almost maintained as only 
a comparatively small proportion of the tonnage mined was 
derived from ore reserves. The outlook for this old mine is 


for a comparatively short life. 
































Ore Reserves Development 

Tonnage tania Working Profit Dividend ae iter Se ee ss 

| (000) revenue Costs (000) shieeeemaae Tonnage Grade Footage | Pavabilit Inch 

per ton | (’000) | (dwts.) faked | OO (dwts.) 

~ sas ee a ae arene accompli sth 
} 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940] ae 1940 1941 | 1940 | 1941 oe 1941 
| | i 
— : eer ) [ - “— . ee es ee = oe ye 
it £ % | % | | % | % | 

Government G.M. Areas . | 2,845 | 3,080 | 35/3 | 33/1 | 19/- | 20/2 | 2,308 | 1,987] 75 70 | 10,300 | 10,255 | 4-7 | 4-3 | 40,320 | 43,870) 51 | 45 | 297 | 360 
New State Areas......... 1,486 | 1,479 | 42/9 | 40/2 | 19/7 20/9 | 1,716 | 1,437 | 27% 233 | 4,500] 4,486 | 4-8 | 4-5 | 19,808 | 23,367] 53 35 | 313 | 236 
RS 9 0 o0's666 0008 4,704 | 4,699 | 24/7 | 24/4 | 17/5 | 17/6 | 1,690} 1,618| 22 224 | 12,740 | 11,907 | 3-5 | 3-3 | 98,060 | 91,160) 50 46 222 | 210 
Van Ryn Deep....... 1,254 | 1,276 | 24/2 | 22/9 | 18/7 | 19/1 | 344] 233] 164 11g | 3,300} 2,853 | 2-9 | 2-7 | 16,710 | 25,405| 47 36 | 290} 211 
Langlaagte........ ..| 1,361 | 1,454 | 23/5 | 22/7 | 21/1 | 21/2 | 160 103 5 5 1,300} 1,290} 3-0 | 3-0 | 35,181 | 35,370} 39 41 281 | 261 
Witwatersrand (Knights). .| 1,062 1,053 | 24/1 | 24/8 | 20/— | 20/10; 219] 201] 30 233 | 1,700] 1,600 | 3:0} 3:0] 8,770] 6,600} 52 48 | 329 | 324 











Industry and Trade 


Levy on Bricks 


In its first report, submitted to the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings last December, the committee on the brick 
industry envisaged a progressive decline in the demand for 
bricks during the war period. It therefore recommended 
an immediate cut in output of 12} per cent, to bring pro- 
duction into line with estimated requirements, and a further 
4 per cent cut to reduce stocks to the equivalent of one 
month’s output, except in the south-eastern area. The latest 
available output statistics relate to the five months ended 
May, 1941, when production averaged 380 million bricks a 
month. In considering how to secure the necessary adjust- 
ment in output, the committee decided that of the two 
possible methods—the spreading of the cut over the existing 
works, and the closing down of entire plants—the latter 
was preferable on grounds of expediency. But, expecting a 
rapid increase in the demand for bricks after the war, the 
committee felt that the closed works should be capable of 
resuming production at short notice, and that they should 
be put on a care and maintenance basis. Since the Govern- 
ment has decided against the use of public funds for this 
purpose in connection with Jast year’s concentration of in- 
dustry scheme, the committee suggested that the cost of 
maintaining the closed works in working order should be 
met by a levy on the sales of undertakings which continue 
in production. This recommendation has been accepted, 
and a levy at the rate of 3s. per 1,000 bricks has been im- 
posed in respect of deliveries since May 18th. The price 
of bricks varies considerably, according to type and place 
of delivery ; according to The Builder, the minimum prices 
at works for full lorry loads, Sittingbourne district, vary 
from {£2 10s. per 1,000 for “third common stocks” to 
£4 §s. 6d. per 1,000 for “first hard stocks.” It is hardly 
necessary to add that the levy will be paid by the consumer. 


* 7 * 
Milk Production 


The hope expressed last April by the Minister of 
Agriculture that there was a good chance of a larger milk 
Production this year than in the previous war years, has 
been fulfilled. Production at present is well in excess of the 
output at this time last year. Output depends on many un- 
Predictable factors, and it is possible that more milk has 
been produced than was expected. Manufacturers have been 
Working to capacity, but during the peak production period 
there will be a surplus after providing for the maximum 
quantity that it is possible to store in the form of 
butter, cheese, condensed milk and milk powder. The 
surplus is being distributed to non-priority domestic con- 


sumers, without restriction og dairyman, during the five 
weeks ending June 27th. The Milk Supply Scheme remains 
in force in all respects, and the prescribed requirements of 
priority consumers are being met in full before supplies ta 
other consumers are raised above three pints a week. Milk 
producers are to be congratulated on their achievement in 
raising production. It is hoped that the increase will be pro- 
gressive (subject, of course, to the normal seasonal varia- 
tions), and that reasonably adequate supplies of milk will be 
available for all consumers. 


* * * 


Earnings in Coal Mining 

The application of the Executive Committee of the 
Mineworkers’ Federation for an immediate substantial 
advance in wages, and for a national minimum wage of 
£4 §s. per week, is discussed on page 748. Since the out- 
break of war the successive increases accruing from the 
automatic operation of the war-period cost of living sliding 
scale wage agreement have amounted to 2s. 8d. per shift. 
From June 1, 1941, another Is. per shift was added in the 
form of an attendance bonus, thus securing for the miners 
a total advance to date of 3s. 8d. per shift of 74 working 
hours: Compared with the average level of cash earnings 
in the first half of 1939, these war-period additions repre- 
sent a gain of 36 per cent, which compares with a rise in 
the cost of living index of just under 30 per cent, and 
under the Essential Work Order the workmen are guaran- 
teed these advances as well as their pre-war normal wages. 
The intervention of other factors makes it impossible to 
estimate accurately how far the higher wage level has in- 
fluenced attendance and application; on March 19th the 
Secretary for Mines said in the House of Commons that 
the rate of absenteeism (presumably unavoidable as well as 
avoidable) during the year ended March, 1942, was 9.46 per 
cent, as compared with 6.43 per cent for the corresponding 
period ended March, 1939; and on May 6th he gave the 
average output per person as just over 21 cwts. per shift, 
which compares with 23.5 cwts. in the March quarter of 
1939. Under the influence of these higher wages and re- 
duced output per person employed, the labour cost of pro- 
duction has risen from about 3s. per ton where the normal 
output per person is highest to about §s. per ton where it is 
lowest ; partly because of the reduced rate of production, 
other costs have increased by 1s. 6d.-2s. 6d. per ton. The 
actual amount of the further war addition being asked for 
is 4s. per shift, which would mean that consumers would 
be faced with the possibility of an average rise in the cost 
of coal of something like §s. per ton. 
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Wartime Canning 


An Order of the Ministry of Supply, issued on 
May 19th, which restricted the use of tinplate for the 
canning of edible oils, appears to have given rise to mis- 
taken reports about an Order limiting the canning of 
vegetables. While nothing in the nature of a no-canning 
Order has been issued by the Ministry of Food, it is true 
that both materials and labour are in short supply, and that 
some limitation of canning may have to be imposed. Exist- 
ing resources are said to be adequate for the canning of 
meat, milk and beans likely to be available for this pur- 
pose. But while efforts will be made to prevent food from 
going bad, and to can substantial quantities of vegetables 
and part of the crop of plums, loganberries, blackberries 
and apples, the possibility of some restriction in this field 
must be envisaged. Statements that lacquered steel is 
already replacing tinplate on a large scale as a canning 
material for perishable food are premature. Lacquering has 
long been used on tinplate as a means of conserving certain 
foods, but the problem of soldering cans of untinned sheet, 
whether lacquered or not, is still under investigation. Hot 
rolled sheet, known as blackplate, can, however, be used 
for certain foods, such as dried biscuits. 


* x * 


Transport and Regional Self-Sufficiency 


The Ministry of War Transport has the task con- 
stantly before it of seeking means to economise transport. 
A number of schemes have been worked out under its 
zgis, affecting other Departments and covering many sec- 
tions of the community, among which are the Road Haulage 
Scheme and retailers’ pooled deliveries. Last October the 
Minister of War Transport announced that plans were 
being made to limit the distance covered by goods in their 
travels from wholesaler to retailer. Cross hauls were to be 
eliminated and the nearest sources of supply drawn upon. 
The announcement was discussed on page 543 of The 
Economist of November 1, 1941. So far as food is con- 
cerned, where the machinery of control is of necessity most 
highly developed, plans have recently been announced. A 
regional scheme for wholesale distribution of groceries 
and provisions has been worked out, under which the 
country has been divided into nine areas, known as sectors. 
Retailers (and catering establishments and institutions) will 
be prohibited from obtaining any of the goods to which the 
scheme applies from premises not situated in the same 
sector. The saving of transport is the objective of all such 
schemes, but this stone thrown into the pool will cause 
ripples reaching and influencing other spheres. Within 
certain limits, Great Britain may find itself divided into 
small areas, each relatively self-sufficient economically. Any 
danger that such division is likely to be more than purely 
economic is obviated by the fact that, for the most part, 
the goods concerned are now or about to be standardised. 


* * * 


Labour Problems in Cotton Trade 


The pressure for an improvement in labour conditions 
in the Lancashire cotton textile industry continues. As 
recorded in The Economist of May 16th, the spinning 
operatives’ demand for higher wage rates was rejected early 
this month by the National Arbitration Tribunal, and the 
claim of the weavers met a similar fate. But the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association, which includes all the 
trade unions in the industry, has row applied for the pay- 
ment of wages in respect of the full holidays customary in 
the cotton trade. At present operatives receive payment 
for a week’s holiday each year ; but as the aggregate holi- 
days of operatives average about a fortnight, the claim 
involves another week’s pay without work. At a meeting 
with the employers at the end of last week, it was agreed 
to defer consideration of the new claim until September, 
when it is to be discussed as part of the wider problems 
facing the industry. Opinion among employers is reported 
to be against further concessions to the operatives, except 
in consideration of the assistance of the trade unions in the 
reorganisation of the industry. 


x * * 


Wool Textiles Exports 


Exports of woven wool textiles have been rationed and 
controlled by licence since last February. Heavy shipments 
in the first few weeks of the year, however, account for the 
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substantial total exported during the first quarter of the 
year. The Board of Trade export figures for the last five 
quarters are as follows :— 


‘(000 Square Yards 


Three Months Woollens Worsteds Total 
January-March, 1941 ...... 8,907 6,406 15,313 
April-June, 1941 .......... 10,472 4,457 14,929 
July-September, 1941...... 15,468 7,407 22,875 
October-December, 1941 ... 25,348 9,874 33,222 
January-March, 1942...... 18,393 8,763 27,156 


The allocations which have been made to export houses 
for the various markets from February Ist may be expected 
to cause a sharp decline in the totals for future quarters, 
The quarterly worsted yarns ration is understood to be 
approximately two mil..on Ib, and the tops (combed wool) 
ration is almost three and a half million lb. The total of 
more than 98 million square yards of woollen and worsted 
tissues exported during the year ended March 31, 1942, 
compares with 93 million square yards in 1939, and 99 
million square yards in 1938. 


* * * 


Increased Wool Buying Prices 


Last Saturday the Dominions Office announced that 
as a result of discussions between Dr. Evatt, the Australian 
Foreign Minister, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the price paid by the British Government for Australian 
wool is to be increased by 15 per cent. The increase takes 
effect with the beginning of the new clip. It was added that 
corresponding adjustments will be made to the prices paid 
for New Zealand and South African wool. This decision 
did not come entirely unexpectedly. Early in April the South 
African National Wool Growers’ Association discussed the 
necessity for an increase in wool prices “ owing to the rise 
in costs of farming essentials,” and towards the end of that 
month the Australian wool growers’ organisations asked the 
Dominion Minister of Commerce to press in London for 
an increase in wool prices for the same reason. The actual 
increase appears to meet the most extreme demands of 
Dominion growers. When the British Government in the 
first weeks of the war agreed to buy the entire Australian 
and New Zealand wool clips for the duration of the war 
and one year thereafter, prices were fixed at the pre-war 
levels of 13.44d. per Ib. for Australian wool and 12.25d. per 
lb. for shorn New Zealand wool. Prices for Cape wool were 
adjusted to these levels—the average is 10.75d. per lb.— 
when following the fall of France, the British Government 
arranged to become also the main buyer in South Africa. 


7 


Reports from the three wool Dominions indicate that 
wool growers there have seldom had a more prosperous 
time than since the outbreak of this war, for the agreements 
with the British Government, besides granting a remunera- 
tive price, secured a guaranteed market for the whole clips, 
although shipping shortage forced the buying Government 
to accumulate huge stocks in the producing territories. In 
Australia, the wool cheque totalled £A65,246,000 in 1930-40 
and £60,937,000 in 1940-41. In New Zealand, it amounted 
in the same periods to £NZ15,740,000 and £NZ17,273,000 
respectively. For South Africa comparable figures are not 
available. It is likely, however, that British Government 
payments to South African wool growers reached 
£SAI0,000,000 per season. A I§ per cent increase may Cost 
the British Government as much as £15,000,000. In- 
cidentally, United Kingdom wool issue prices will not be 
immediately affected by the increase, as the Wool Control 
has just extended its existing price schedule for raw wool 
and tops until the end of October next. As the recent 
reduction in the British raw cotton price despite rising 
quotations in other countries indicated, the Government 1s 
anxious to stabilise prices for textile products. As part of 
this wider plan the present raw wool issue prices in this 
country may well be maintained for a longer period taan 
the limit now fixed. On the other hand, the increase in the 
wool buying prices is likely to lead to higher dollar receipts 
from exports of Empire wool to the United States. These 
exports are known to be very large, and according to 4 
recent statement in the House of Lords, they have not been 
interrupted by military events in the Pacific area. 
While the British Government retains the dollar equivalent 
for any Empire wool sold at the price it has itself paid 
in sterling, any possible profits made from re-sales outside 
the United Kingdom are to be shared equally between 
the British and Dominion Governments concerned. 
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May 30, 1942 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
SS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
BUSINESS MAINTAINED IN ALL SECTIONS 
ordinary general meeting of The Employers’ 


Limited, was held, on the 27th 
C.B. (the 


The sixty-lrst , 
Liability Assurance Corporation, m , 
ipst., in London, Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.B.E., 
chairman), presiding. | . : 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s address which 
had been circulated with the report and accounts: | 

The main features of our results in 1941 may be summarised 
ss follows: Our premium income amounted to £6,716,000. The 
otal amount taken to the credit of profit and loss account was 
(396,000. includes the underwriting profit, —, : 
(84,000, is considerably below our average of recent years, om 
gross interest income of £312,000. After providing for British 
taxation, totalling £260,000, and for other charges, and after 
declaring dividends at the same rates as a year ago, we carry 
forward £523,000, slightly less than the amount we brought in 
at the beginning of 1941. This £523,000 is additional to our 
general reserve Of {2,500,000 ; the two combined form a substantial 
reserve fund of over £3,000,000. 

There was a considerable appreciation over book values shown 
by the market values at December 31, 1941, of our investments in 
stocks and shares. Their market value at that date at current 
rates of exchange amounted to £9,203,000 


This 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT ACCOUNTS 


The underwriting experience in the fire account for 1941 shows 
in improvement over 1940, and the profit is £21,000, or 4.9 per 
cent. 

The increase of £435,000 in the premium income of our accident 
ind general account relates both to our home and our overseas 
business. Although our standards in the selection of business 
have been maintained throughout the year, there is a considerable 
reduction in underwriting profit, due to the heavier incidence of 
cdaims in the United States. Our Workmen’s Compensation 
experience in the United States was much less favourable than 
in the previous year, and the results of our motor business in that 
country were also less satisfactory. Our results in other classes 
were generally profitable. 

The year 1941 was again one of many difficulties, and it is 
probable that 1942 will prove at least equally trying. Our opera- 
tions in Canada, Australia, South Africa and India, as well as 
those at home, were generally profitable in 1941, and to our 
managers and agents in those territories I should like to express 
here our appreciation of their care and skill. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


In the United States, as in Canada and the Dominions, the 
deepened impact of the war is bound to be reflected in our 
experience. ‘The consequences are likely to be similar in character 
0 those with which our experience at home here has made us 
amiliar since September, 1939. We shall doubtless be faced 
with reduction of income in motor business as the result of 
restrictions on the use of petrol and rubber, and in the United 
Kingdom that reduction will, of course, be much more pronounced 
N 1942. 

The support given by our associated life office, the Clerical, 
Medical and General, to new British Government issues from the 
uutbreak of war to date amounts to over £2,000,000. The corpora- 
tion itself, by its investment policy at home, in the Dominions 
and in the United States, has contributed to the financial effort 
of the Empire and its Allies. 

In expressing thanks to our managers, staff and agents in all 
parts of the world for their work during the year 1941, I bear in 
mind particularly the dislocation and pressure brought about by 
the war. As you will readily understand, the absence on military 
etvice of an increasing number of our staff, including those in 
the United States, places much additional strain on the remainder. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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LIFE OFFICE 
THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ Provident 
Century Life Office will be held on June 3rd in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, 
Hugh E. Seebohm, J.P.:— 

Since the close of 1941 two of our directors have decided to retire 
because of advancing years, to whose services it is appropriate 
that I should make reference. 

Robert H. Marsh had been a member of the Friends’ Provident 
board for 37 years, and had taken a leading part in the success- 
ful developments of the past 25 years. He had been for many 
years deputy chairman, and chairman of the general purposes 
committee. Sir Harold J. Stiles, F.R.C.S., was of valued assist- 
ance on the Century board 


and 


SIMPLIFYING CONTROL 


During the past year your directors have been considering 
means of simplifying the control of the many classes of insurance 
carried on by the Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office and 
its wholly-owned associated undertaking, The Century Insurance 
Company, Limited. Technically there must continue to be two 
boards of directors, but by making the membership of the boards 
identical, or nearly so, a unity of purpose and a greater ease in 
efficient administration can be established. 

Accordingly resolutions will be proposed, which if adopted by the 
members, will add to the board of the Friends’ Provident four mem- 
bers of the board of the Century who are not at present directors of 
the Friends’ Provident. The shareholders’ meeting of the Century 
added to the Century’s directorate the members of the Friends’ 
Provident board who were not directors of the Century. 

In the presentation of the report and accounts of the Century 
this year, we have consolidated the accounts in respect of the fire, 
accident and marine business of the Century with those of the 
subsidiary undertakings, thus revealing more fully the volume and 
the fortunes of our operations. 

During 1941 we have endeavoured to continue to conduct our 
business in a manner most conducive to the national interests by 
the investment of our funds in the new issues of Government 
bonds, and by issuing policies payable in these bonds. 

NEW LIFE ASSURANCES 

Life assurance plays its part in the encouragement 66 thrift, not 
only for a short space of time but as a continuing effort. We in- 
clude under new assurances cover for civilian war risks in the 
United Kingdom, and have found the experience more favourable 
than we could have ventured to hope. The volume of new life 
assurances ({£1,956,000) is still below the pre-war volume, but 
the quality is excellent, and we enjoyed a welcome increase of 
£562,000 over 1940. 

In 1941 we invested, in the group, in new issues of the British 
Government £952,000. Our gross rate of interest recovered 
from £4 9s. 5d. to £4 13s. per cent. The rise in our net rate 
of £3 19s. 10d. compared with £3 4s. 1d. per cent. is accounted 
for mainly by the change adopted in our method of calculation 
to accord with the practice usually adopted by other offices. 

The premiums in each of the fire, accident and marine depart- 
ments increased moderately, and in the aggregate amounted to 
£1,633,000. Each department earned a profit. 

The total profits of the Century Insurance Company, including 
interest, after full provision for taxation and all other outgoings, 
including war damage contribution and staff superannuation fund, 
amounted to £73,550. The sum of £30,000 net has been utilised 
for a dividend on Century shares, and the balance of £43,550 
has been added to the sum carried forward. 

The capital and free reserves of the Century at the close of 
1941 exceeded £1,500,000 and were in addition to full provision 
in all departments for all known liabilities. 

I desire to pay a special tribute to the cheerful, skilful and un- 
tiring service which we have received from our staff at home 
and abroad. Now that a large proportion of the male staff 
has taken up national duties, the women have most efficiently filled 
the gap with a sense of responsibility and a determination to do 
their part, of which it would be impossible to speak too highly. 
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DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT 
MR. JOHN COWLEY’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of stockholders of the Daily 
Mirror Newspapers, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, at 
the Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, Mr John 
Cowley, circulated with the report and accounts :— 

During the year we lost a valued friend in Mr Wallace D. 
Roome, one of our colleagues. He had been engaged on the 
paper from its first issue—a period approaching 40 years—and 
throughout the time had a wholehearted care for the Daily Mirror 
and those who worked for it. He was a wise counsellor, and his 
passing is regretted far beyond the confines of our own business. 

RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

A year ago in my statement I remarked, “ Our accounts for the 
year to February 28th last do not make altogether satisfactory 
reading. The reason can be summed up in the word ‘ taxation.’ ” 
The position to-day 1s not different, and although we have had a very 
good trading year and recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, again making a total of 10 
per cent. for the year, you wili notice from the appropriation 
account that after making the usual provision for pensions and 
reserve our carry-forward is reduced by the sum of £31,196. 
However, the balance of profit and loss is the substantial sum of 
£85,931. .It will be seen from the accounts that the main change 
on the liabilities side of the balance-sheet is an increase of 
£138,962 in the creditors, &c., item, reflecting chiefly the pro- 
vision made for taxation. 

On the assets side investments are up by roughly £60,000, of 
which amount £50,000 is covered by our subscription to an issue 
of Government Savings Bonds. Loans have been reduced by 
£75,000 through the repayment of this sum by Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited. Debtors and cash together are 
around last year’s figure, and there is a mew item, tax reserve 
certificates, £150,000. We have not received during the year any 
return by way of dividend on our very large investment in Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited. That company has, 
since its capital reorganisation, improved its financal position 
considerably. You will realise that the entry of the United States 
into the war has brought fresh problems for the Canadian news- 
print industry. 

An overdue adjustment in the price of newsprint has been tem- 
porarily suSpended by Government order in spite of increased 
costs of production. 

SUPPLIES OF NEWSPRINT 

Over here the supply of paper is still one of our anxicties. 
The Newsprint Supply Company, which handles the whole of the 
supplies for the newspaper Press, has again worked to great 
advantage, but it has been necessary to. reduce the quantities 
available for use for reasons which are obvious, as either paper or 
the materials to make it have to ke imported, and there is a like- 
lihood, or at least the possibility, of a further reduction. We have 
made the best use of the quantity available for our use. We have 
reduced the number of pages in our paper, and, in addition, have 
reduced also the number of copies printed. The price of newsprint, 
which is controlled, has recently been increased by £2 a ton to 
consumers. 

The Daily Mirror is very firmly established in the public favour 
and enjoys great popularity. The demand for it is such that we 
could sell every day hundreds of thousands more copies. Of course, 
in most industries to-day similar conditions prevail—demand is 
greater than supply. 

The newspaper Press in peace-time in a democratic country is 
of the greatest value and importance. In war-time its importance 
and value are not in any way lessened. There are many reasons why 
diverse views and opinions should be’ freely and widely circulated 
by our newspapers, and it is to be hoped that sufficient newsprint 
and other materials will be available so that the service of the Press 
to the nation will be maintained as nearly as is at present possible. 


EXHIBITION OF WAR PICTURES 


Last month we held an exhibition of photographs at the Dorland 
Hall. It was a thrilling and impressive collection of pictures depict- 
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ing our people and our Allies in every phase of war action and effor 
These magnificent pictures, every one having a real news = 
will later, with the help of the Ministry, be sent for exhibition . 
the United States of America. During the short time it was Open 
it was visited by over 50,000 people and service charities have 
benefited by more than £2,500 (all the admission money being 
devoted to this purpose). 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS 
(1920), LIMITED 


SALES MAINTAINED 


The ordinary general meeting of stockholders of Sunday Pictorig! 
Newspapers (1920), Limited, was held, on the 27th inst., at the 
Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement by the chairman, Mr Joh 
Cowley, circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The accounts for the year ended February 28th last show, 
profit of £192,497, which is £16,211 less than the profit of the 
previous year. This figure is arrived at after providing for taxation, 
working, office and other expenses, contingencies, etc. The repon 
shows the appropriation of £20,000 to reserve account, £25,000 to 
taxation reserve and £5,000 for pensions. An interim dividend of 
5 per cent. was paid last December, and the final dividend of 
74 per cent. proposed will make a total of 124 per cent. for the 
year on the ordinary capital. 

Although the total payment of 2} per cent. more on the ordinary 
capital for the year entails a reduction of the profit and loss balance, 
there will remain the substantial sum of £119,496 to be carried 
forward. The accounts are presented in the usual form. Th 
changes on the liabilities side show the effect of the reserve 
additions. The item Creditors, Surplus on Sale of Investments 
and Reserve for Contingencies, higher at £580,341 by some 
£51,217, reflects the provision made for Excess Profits Tax, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO GOVERNMENT ISSUES 


In our “Investments at Cost or Under” there is a net increase 
of £69,780. During the year we took an opportunity of increasing 
our holding in one of our associated companies, and subscribed 
£50,000 to a Government issue of Savings Bonds. From the out 
break of war to the date of our balance-sheet we subscribed 
£125,000 to new Government issues, and during the recent War 
ships Week took up a further £50,000 of Three per Cent. Saving: 
Bonds. I have no doubt you will approve our policy in this 
direction and our intention, as far as our funds permit, to continue 
to subscribe to new Government issues which may be mad 
from time to time. The War Savings Groups at our offices and 
works receive our encouragement, and they have helped to forward 
the good work of the National Savings Movement, which is such 
an important factor on the financial side of the war effort. The 
voluntary work performed by those in our employ who give theif 
time and labour in this direction is very praiseworthy. 

This year again you will notice on our balance-sheet the follow- 
ing footnote : — 

“The book value of the investments exceeds the total of the 
market value of the quoted shares and the value of the unquoted 
shares as estimated by the directors. The difference is covered 
by the reserve account, surplus on sale of investments and reserve 
for contingencies.” 

I indicated last year faith in a recovery in the value of ouf 
investments when we reach more settled times, and cannot now 
usefully make further comment. 


TRIBUTE TO EDITORIAL STAFF 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that the net sale of th 
Sunday Pictorial was fully maintained, and that the advertisement 
revenue was very satisfactory. As you know, the quantity 
newsprint we are allowed to use each week is strictly limited and 
is considerably less than at this time last year. We have been 
compelled to issue papers of smaller size, and it is a real tribute 
to our editorial people to be able to say that they have contin 
to turn out an attractive paper each week with such restrict 
space at their disposal. 

It is my duty, and my pleasure, to again commend my fellow 
directors and members of the staff for their good work during the 
year, willingly carried out at all times. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL STORES LIMITED 


GOOD TRADING RESULTS 


TAXATION PRECLUDES DIVIDEND PAYMENT 
EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS ON DISTRIBUTIVE SERVICES 


SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER ON BOARD’S POLICY 


The annual general meeting of the Home and Colonial Stores, 
Limited, was held in London on the 29th instant. 

The following annual review by the Chairman (Sir George 
Schuster, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., M.P.) has been 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The course of trading results for the company and its subsidiaries 
over the last four years has been shown very clearly in the sum- 
maries given in the directors’ report. Perhaps the most striking 
feature is that, after making provision for taxation, the amount 
gvailable for distribution was: For 1938 £462,596 out of a trading 
profit of £558,520; for 1939 £549,457 out of a trading profit of 
{1,002,506 ; and for 1941 £274,919 out of a trading profit of 
£1,259,249. 

From the sums thus available for distribution there have to be 
provided allocations to staff benevolent funds, and about £286,000 
for preferential charges (£105,000 to outside holders of securities 
in subsidiary companies and £181,000 for the Home and Colonial 
Preference shares), The net result is that, whereas in 1938—(a year 
in which the company was still carrying out its reorganisation 
programme and working at an unduly low margin of profit)—it 
was possible to pay 3 per cent. on the Home and Colonial Ordinary 
shares and to increase the total reserves and carry-forward of the 
group by £76,102 (equivalent to a further § per cent. on the Home 
and Colonial Ordinary shares), in 1941, with a trading profit 
{700,000 higher, the Ordinary shares get nothing and it has only 
been possible to meet preferential charges by drawing on reserves 
to the extent of £38,074. 

Before enlarging further on this position I must make it clear 
that the results for 1941 to which I have just called attention are 
dependent on the provision for taxation made in the accounts, 
which itself is based on calculations as to payments that may have 
to be made if the company is assessed for excess profits tax on a 
“profit standard” basis. Discussion is still going on with the 
Revenue authorities, and it is not yet clear what the exact “ profit 
standard” will be, or what the “capital standard ” will amount to, 
if the company succeeds in its application for assessment on a 
capital standard. We still hope to be able to satisfy the Revenue 
authorities that a more favourable basis should be allowed ; but, 
in the meanwhile, it is necessary to provide in the accounts for 
the less favourable alternative. 

Shareholders will naturally want to have some explanation of 
these results. So far as concerns taxation I dealt with the position 
very full in my statement of last year; but in view of the impor- 
tance of the matter I feel it necessary to review the situation again. 


COMPUTATION OF E.P.T. 


It is, of course, well known that the metheds for assessing excess 
profits tax were so framed as to work out very hardly in the special 
circumstances of this company. The standard years (1935, 1936 and 
1937) for calculating the datum line on which this tax is levied 
were years of the company’s reorganisation and profits were 
abnormally low. In fact, as I explained last year, the average 
anual group profits for those years were about £470,000 less than 
the average for the preceding four years and £500,000 less than 
for the three subsequent years. The Finance Act recognised the 
justification for giving some relief in such cases, by allowing a 
company so placed to apply for an alternative standard based on 
‘ prescribed rate of interest on its capital. But here again this 
‘ompany may be placed in a specially unfortunate position, In 
compiling the statement of assets required for establishing the 
‘mount of capital employed, a holding company such as the Home 
ind Colonial Stores is not allowed to include its investments in 
the shares of its wholly owned subsidiaries (such as Lipton and 
Meadow Dairy Company), but has, instead, to bring in the actual 
tet trading assets of these subsidiaries. The result of this method 
M our case may be the exclusion in the capital computation of 
the whole or a substantial portion of the price paid for the goodwill 
f these subsidiaries. 


The element of goodwill, however, largely affected the price at 
which the Lipton and Meadow undertakings were acquired. If 
that acquisition had been carried out by a direct purchase of the 
undertakings from the shareholders the goodwill would have been 
valued separately as part of the assets to be acquired, and would 
have had to be thus shown in the Home and Colonial balance 
sheet. Actually, however, the acquisition was carried out by the 
more normal method of purchasing the shares of the two companies, 
and the goodwill was paid for by paying a premium on the shares. 
This was done in order to preserve the identity and thereby protect 
the goodwill of the businesses acquired. We are pressing on the 
authorities the justice of the view, that our capital assets should 
include this goodwill which would represent a substantial improve- 
ment on the taxation provision that has been made in the accounts, 
though it would still leave the company with a standard considerably 
below what can fairly be regarded as the normal earning power 
which it had established before the beginning of the war. 


INCOME TAX PROVISIONS 


Apart from excess profits tax, the income tax provisions as at 
present interpreted seriously affect the immediate financial position. 
As I explained last year, the main cause for this is that the revenue 
authorities refuse to treat as expenditure chargeable against profits 
a number of items for which, in the opinion of the directors, it is 
necessary to provide before arriving at what can properly be 
regarded as distributable profits. In the year 1941, for example, 
apart from income tax levied from debenture holders and share 
holders in the group on the amounts distributed to them, the 
company has had to provide a sum of £137,870 for income tax, 
chiefly in respect of “disallowed items” which the directors 
consider ought commercially to be treated as deductions from profits 
but which the revenue authorities still calculate as profits. The 
effect of these disallowed: items, as I explained last year, is much 
more serious with income tax at its present high rate of 10s, in 
the £. If, for example, the disallowed items are £150,000 and 
the rate of income tax is §s. in the £, then it is necessary to earn 
profits of £200,000 to provide the net sum of £150,000. But if 
the tax is raised to 1os., then a gross sum of £300,000 has to be 
earned in order to provide the same net sum of £150,000. In other 
words, an additional profit of £100,000 has to be earned, but with 
excess profits tax at 100 per cent there is no chance of earning 
any additional profit. 

I have again referred fully to these matters because I think it 
is important that the public should understand what is happening. 
It would be totally wrong to complain either against the principle 
of a full tax on extra profits earned from war conditions or against 
bearing a fair share of any burden necessary to fulfil the double 
purpose ‘of mobilising the maximum war effort and maintaining a 
sound system of national finance—which means ruthlessly restrict- 
ing private expenditure and meeting as much as possible of the 
war cost from taxation. 


INJUSTICE OF PRESENT SYSTEM 

The only points that I want to make are, first, that injustice 
should not be done in distributing the burden as between one 
class of investor or business and another, and, secondly, that taxes 
should not be levied in such a wav as to undermine the financial 
structure of the country’s business as a whole. The present system 
of calculating “excess profits” is definitely creating injustice. In 
our own case we can freely admit that, since the war began, some 
of our profits have been due to war conditions; but that applies 
equally to other companies doing the same kind of business, and 
it is patently unjust for our company to be forced to surrender 
so much of its profits that not even a small ordinary dividend 
can be paid, while other companies trading in exactly the same way 
can pay handsome dividends merely because, for special reasons 
quite unconnected with the war, they were doing better than 
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we were in the years 1935 to 1937. There is therefore very strong 
ground for pressing for an amendment of the law to allow wider 
discretion in setting profit standards in such special cases. Turn- 
ing to my second point there is reason to fear that the combined 
operation of excess profits tax and income-tax, as at present 
assessed, may be leading to unsound business methods or reactions 
which are not in the public interest. I do not want to overstate 
this fear, but I am convinced that there is sufficient ground for it 
at least to make it desirable to ascertain the truth. Therefore I 
have advocated and still advocate that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should appoint a small expert committee to inquire into 
what is actually happening among business concerns, and _par- 
ucularly among industrial companies as a result of the system of 
taxation as at present levied. 

I have dealt with taxation first because, unless we can secure a 
more favourable interpretation of our liability, it is clear that, 
however much profit may be earned by this company, it will be 
impossible to pay any ordinary dividend as long as the present 
system of taxation continues. Nevertheless, even if the ordinary 
shareholders are thus to be cut off for the present from any share 
in trading profits, the results remain of significance to them as 
affecting the future. 


GROUP’S PRIMARY OBJECTIVES 


So far as trading is concerned, our activities are closely affected 
by, and indeed almost entirely dependent on, Government action. 
It may be of interest to describe shortly what this has meant to 
our group. 

The special features in the organisation of our companies have 
been, first, to concentrate as specialists on handling certain main 
lines of food (bacon, butter, margarine, eggs, jam, tea, etc.), and, 
secondly, to put ourselves in a position to distribute these at the 
lowest possible cost, partly by organising our own supplies and 
eliminating unnecessary intermediary stages, and partly by attain- 
ing the maximum volume of turnover per branch. Turning from 
organisation to policy, our purpose has been, as I announced at 
the first general meeting at which I presided as chairman, to treat 
good service to the public—that is, low cost and high quality— 
and good conditions for our staff as primary objectives, and to 
ask the shareholders to accept the view that their position will be 
best secured by being based on these two foundations. In the 
years up to the war we were able to advance considerably in 
these two main purposes, and concurrently therewith had built up 
a position in which the ordinary shareholders had received a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. with good prospects of further steady improve- 
ment within reasonable limits. 

The coming of war conditions has cut across both our organisa- 
tion and our policy. In the first place, cur power to serve the 
public as specialists in the important commodities which I have 
mentioned has been seriously limited, since all that we can do now 
is to take our share with others in total supplies controlled and 
rationed by Government. Secondly, war conditions and methods 
of control have operated to limit our scope for reducing costs of 
distribution by combining as fully as in the past our operations 
as wholesalers and retailers. In war conditions, when prices and 
margins at each stage of distribution are fixed by the Government 
there is a tendency to view with a jealous eye those who appear 
as qualifying for a profit margin in more than one of the stages. 
The criticism is made that this means a “double profit ® earned 
by a single trader. Such criticism is, of course, misleading ; since 
if a single concern is organised to handle both wholesale and retail 
trading, it performs a double service and has to maintain a corre- 
sponding organisation. If the combination of the two functions 
results in a reduction of the total cost, and if the benefit of that 
reduction is passed on to the public, then it is obviously in the 
public interest. 


PRICES AND PROFIT MARGINS 


Thirdly, war conditions have in a marked way affected the scope 
for fulfilling what I have described as the primary purpose of our 
policy—namely, to give good quality to the public at the lowest 
possible cost. This point brings me to the figures of our combined 
trading profits for 1941, the notable increase in which, as com- 
pared with 1940, will, of course, have struck our shareholders. I 
may explain incidentally that roughly one-half of this increase of 
£400,000 is made up of a decrease in branch expenses offset to 
some extent by an increase due to war conditions in head office 
charges, while the remaining half represents an increase in the 
gross profits earned. These profits have been the result of buy- 
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ing and selling at the prices prescribed by the Ministry of Food, 
Retail selling prices are fixed as maximum prices, and these, though 
in some cases we have sold below them, have in general governed 
our policy. 

The broad result—and I want to deal frankly with this matter 
is that in trading at prices thus fixed by the Ministry we have 
been working at margins of profit substantially higher than those 
which we should consider it right or politic to take in norma 
times. It does not by any means necessarily follow that these 
margins are higher than reasonable for the general body of traders 
in war conditions: but the fact remains that if companies lif. 
ours were handling a volume of trade reasonably near to their fyl 
capacity, food could be distributed at a substantially lower cog 
than at present and retail prices correspondingly reduced. More. 
over, even with the present reduced problem of trade, it is a reagop. 
able assumption that many traders would have sold at lower retajj 
prices if they had been operating with the scope for expansion 
and under the influence of the considerations which prevail jp 
conditions of free competition. 

In the case of our companies the profits during the past year 
have, as I have stated, been substantial, and the question wil 
naturally be asked why we did not reduce our own selling prices, 
especially in view of the fact that the whole of the profit that we 
can earn above a very narrow margin is absorbed by excess profits 
tax. This question raises difficult considerations, and I can only 
say that we have endeavoured to adapt our course as far as possible 
to what we believe to be the public interest and the policy of the 
Government. The fact that the extra profit is absorbed in excess 
profits tax has certainly made it possible for us to regard the 
matter in a disinterested way; but, on the other hand, it would 
obviously have been unjustifiable for us to adopt a particular course 
merely because the incidence of excess profits tax meant that it 
would not have cost us anything. Although it might have bene- 
fited us by attracting more customers, registered or otherwise, to 
our branches if we had sold all our stock in trade substantially 
below the maximum prices fixed by the Ministry, we have re- 
frained from this course hitherto, partly because we believed that 
it would cause a general upset in the trade and partly because 
when articles are as at present in limited supply and cannot easily 
be replaced, it may lead to embarrassment if they are disposed o 
too quickly. Beyond this we have been affected by the general 
consideration that the future is uncertain, and that retailers’ diffi 
culties may increase. 


OPERATING IN ARTIFICIAL CONDITIONS 

I have mentioned these various points in order to show how 
existing conditions, and especially taxation and Government contro, 
are affecting the ordinary handling of business. I mention them 
in no spirit of criticism, for I appreciate the necessities of the 
situation and the considerations which have dictated Government 
policy. Nevertheless, there are other considerations which should 
not be left out of account. It is my belief that large concerns 
such as ours, if they are well organised, can render a real benefit 
to the public by setting high standards in the quality of food and 
conditions of employment, while at the same time helping to bring 
about a general reduction in the cost of retail distribution. The 
economic handling of the distributive services is being increasingly 
recognised to be an extremely important factor in the general 
economy of the country. In present conditions under war-time 
controls we are in effect prevented from rendering the full service 
to the public of which we are capable. Instead of that it may 
be said that we are passing on to the Government in the form 
of taxation the benefit of the extra earning power which ye 
organisation gives us—though even this would be substantially 
greater if the potentialities of that organisation were being fully 
utilised. Apart from this, we and other businesses are operating 
in artificial conditions which, if long continued, may have pé& 
manent and undesirable effects. Moreover, some elements of the 
Government policy such as food subsidies are tending to obscure 
what is happening. 

It is clear that even when the war is over Government must 
continue to exercise for some time a wide measure of control ove! 
the handling of business. Inasmuch as Government policy will be 
influenced by public opinion, it is extremely important that : 
public should have a true knowledge of the facts, as for examp 
in the case of the trade with which we are concerned, of the 
advantages or disadvantages of large-scale organisation, vert 
combination of functions, specialisation in certain lines, &¢, &ec 
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The Government is now in a specially favourable position to collect 
gocurate information on all these matters, and I believe that a full 
survey and report on the working of the various types of organisa- 
tion would be valuable. It is with the general idea of the im- 
portance of throwing the light of public knowledge on to these 
matters that we have given such full figures in our report and that 
| have dealt so frankly with these issues. 





SERVICES OF THE STAFF 

This review of the year’s operations would not be complete with- 
out an expression of appreciation of the good work done by the 
officials and staff in all sections of the business, both of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 

The release for service in the Forces of some of our older 
managers who were previously reserved, and the calling up for 
other forms of national service of our younger women, many of 
whom had been engaged and trained by us to release men, have 
entailed considerable work by the inspection staff and added to the 
difficulties inherent in war-time food distribution. As an example 
of the change-over that has taken place in our personnel I might 
quote the figures for the branch staffs of the three main companies 
in the group, omitting those for the smaller subsidiaries. These 
three companies, which are responsible for 2,000 shops, have lost 
so per cent. of their managers and about 75 per cent, of their male 
assistants, most of the 25 per cent. remaining being juniors under 
military age. In all, some 5,000 employees have been called up 
from these shops for national service of various kinds. 

Shareholders will be glad to know that we have continued to give 
special consideration to the circumstances of all staff called up for 
service in H.M. Forces and to make grants to supplement the 
Service pay in appropriate cases where dependents have to be 
provided for. The total amount disbursed in this way during the 
year by the company and its subsidiaries was approximately 
{52,000 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING GOODWILL 


I might end this note with practically the same words that I 
used last year. In the circumstances which I have explained, it is 
clear that there has been little latitude for variation in our proposals 
for the allocation of profits. We intend to do our utmost to main- 
tain full payment of the prior charges and we consider that, in the 
special conditions of the war, it will be legitimate to draw on 
leserves to some extent for this purpose. We greatly regret that, in 
spite of very good trading results, the payment of a dividend on 
the Ordinary shares has been impossible, and appears likely to 
remain so until the present taxation measures are modified. Looking 
ahead, however, the most important matter from the shareholders’ 
point of view is to maintain the organisation and goodwill of the 
companies unimpaired, and even to take advantage of war diffi- 
culties to improve it. That is the subject of our constant attention, 
If that can be done, the shareholders will reap the reward when 
the war is over, and that is, in the long run, of far more importance 
than the level of dividends during the war. In that spirit we feel 
that the shareholders can look forward to the ultimate future with 
cheerful confidence. 


CAMP BIRD, LIMITED 
POSITION IMPROVED 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of Camp Bird, Limited. 
was held, on the 28th instant, in London, Mr F. W. Baker (the 
chairman) presiding. | 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s address circu- 
lated with the report and accounts:—I feel justified in expressing 
the view that the results may be considered as not unsatisfactory. 

Our main quoted investments cover 20 separate holdings, our 
unquoted investments are in nine. Of our quoted gold mining 
holdings, which are almost exclusively confined to South Africa 
and West Africa, the largest item consists of our holding in West 
Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, which stands in the books at 
£248,000, out of a total of £338,000 held in South Africa. Our 
West African investments stand in the books at £79,000. 

Silver and base metal interests are mainly represented by our 
lage holding in Lake George Mining Corporation, Limited, 
oe at £320,000, and our holding in the Mexican Corporation, 
pa ener Satisfactory dividends have been declared 
es e Fresnillo Company and The Mexican Corporation, 
pea technical position at Lake George, both from the 

t rves and development, is a very satisfactory one. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS AND WATER 
UNDERTAKINGS, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 27th instant, at Reigate. 

Mr W. H. Bennett, M.Inst.GasE., the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: Although accounts such as these may be pub- 
lished and circulated, the printing of the annual accounts of gas 
and electricity utilities was prohibited and, with the intention of 
this embargo in mind, I will again avoid anything in the nature 
of a review of the working results of our subsidiary companies. 

The gross revenue for the year, amounting to £166,369, shows 
an increase of £9,002, but taxation has risen by over £12,000. 
After providing for this and for debenture interest and other 
expenses, the resultant net profit is £61,820, as compared 
with £63,758 for the previous year. These satisfactory results 
enable your directors to recommend the payment of a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent. per annum, which 
maintains the rate paid since the inception of the company. This 
will increase the sum to be carried forward to £50,050, represent- 
ing two years’ dividend at the present rate. 

Investments have increased by £73,816 to £3,035,351 (due to 
the acquisition during the year of a gas and a water company), 
whilst £25,000 has been invested in new Government loans, apart 
from £45,000 put into such issues by our subsidiary companies 
themselves. The total issued share capital is now £2,349,856. It 
is anticipated there will not be any liability to Excess Profits Tax 
and the reservation against this has not been increased. 


FURTHER ACQUISITIONS 

The acquisition during the year of the Portishead Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Steyning and District Waterworks Com- 
pany, Limited, has added two undertakings in areas where we are 
already interested. The Portishead Gas Company adjoins 
our Clevedon gas undertaking, whilst at Steyning we now control 
both the gas and water utilities. Every advantage will be taken of 
the opportunities thus presented for securing increased efficiency 
and economy in the interests of the public and our share- 
holders. Difficulties as to coal and personnel have constituted 
formidable problems in the manufacture and distribution of gas 
and its by-products. Gas undertakings are obliged by Statute to 
maintain an uninterrupted supply of gas of constant quality. They 
now have to do so by carbonising coal of continually varying 
quality and delivered irregularly. This does not lead to the 
most efficient and economic gas making and, since the carboni- 
sation of coal is the most efficient way of utilising the country’s 
greatest asset, no steps should be spared to see that waste brought 
about in these ways is avoided. 

It is inevitable in war that shortage of personnel should present 
grave difficulties. Despite extensive reservations, our companies 
have lost large numbers of men to the Forces, and it is somewhat 
discouraging to find that many of the women trained to take 
their place, in the office and on the district and works, are liable 
to be called up. 

DIRECTORATE OF GAS SUPPLY 

It has been possible to maintain our plant, mains and equipment 
to satisfactory working standards and even to extend them where 
the national interest has so required. In this matter, as in ques- 
tions affecting personnel, much help has been forthcoming from 
the recently constituted Directorate of Gas Supply of the Board 
of Trade. Valuable guidance on general matters of policy has 
been given and the Director-General and his assistants are active 
in presenting the gas industry’s case to the Government. The 
directorate is expanding the work hitherto ably done by the Gas 
Administration Department of the Board of Trade. 

I acknowledge with gratitude the assistance given by local 
directors and pay tribute to the work of the officers and employees 
of the company and our associated undertakings. I wish especially 
to thank—even at the risk of making an invidious distinction— 
those continuously engaged, by day and by night, in the actual 
manufacture of gas. ‘Their task is heavier owing to the opera- 
tional difficulties to which I have referred and to the conditions 
under which work .has to be undertaken during the hours of 
darkness. Their labour could be lightened by some official re- 
laxation of the lighting restrictions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MAYPOLE DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


SALES AFFECTED BY RATIONING 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 4 PER CENT. 


SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Maypole Dairy Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th instant, in London. 

The following annual review by the chairman (Sir George 
Schuster, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., M.P.) has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

As shown in the report, the trading profits for 1941, after charg- 
ing depreciation, but before providing for maintenance, repairs and 
taxation, amounted to £380,431, or approximately £55,000 less 
than for 1940. In my statement of last year I made it clear that, 
owing to war conditions, we were likely to experience considerably 
greater difficulties in 1941 than in 1940. In the event this forecast 
proved correct, but it is fair to say that, due to special efforts 
made by the management and staff, the actual result is better than 
we felt entitled to expect at the beginning of the year. 

This company has always been largely dependent on its busi- 
ness in margarine, and the full effect of rationing that article was 
only felt during the latter half of 1940. Our trade in other speciali- 
ties has also been seriously affected, partly by rationing and partly 
by diminution in supplies. This last condition particularly affected 
canned fruit. Every effort has been made to offset these results 
by developing the sale of what were formerly subsidiary lines. A 
good deal has been achieved in this direction, but the restriction 
of supplies puts a very definite limit on what is possible. 


RATIONING AND REGISTRATION 


The Maypole Company, which has always been essentially a 
specialist company, has been particularly liable to suffer from 
conditions prevailing in the present war. We have not dealt, like 
many of our competitors, in a full range of general grocery lines, 
nor in the many articles the sale of which is often associated with 
groceries. The commodities in which we specialised were among 
the first to be rationed, and rationing was in their case linked with 
registration. Simultaneously general grocery goods were increas- 
ingly in short supply, and retailers in many instances adopted the 
practice of refusing to sell these goods except to customers who 
were registered with them for the rationed articles. This practice 
was actually encouraged by the Ministry of Food, and, indeed, was 
not unreasonable, since it helped shopkeepers to control distribution 
of these unrationed goods. 

The effect, however, on our company was that a number of our 
customers who used to come to us specially for butter, margarine, 
eggs, &c., found themselves forced to register for these articles with 
general grocers in order to get other goods. The introduction of 
the “ points” rationing system for a large range of the previously 
unrationed articles removed to a large extent the difficulties in 
which our customers were placed and has contributed to the 
development of our trade in the articles affected. We therefore 
welcomed this new feature in the rationing methods employed 
by the Ministry of Food, and we think it is generally agreed that 
it has done much to ensure a fairer distribution of unrationed goods. 


EGG DEPOTS 


The company’s egg collecting stations at provincial centres have 
in the past proved of great benefit to ourselves in ensuring supplies 
of home-produced eggs, as also, we believe, to the producers by 
providing them with a convenient and favourable market. ‘These 
stations have now, in common with all other packing stations 
throughout the country, been linked up with a nationally controlled 
scheme of distribution, the Government having called on the 
industry generally to pool its resources so as to effect economy of 
working as well as to secure an equitable distribution of eggs to 
the large centres of population. We cannot quarrel with this move, 
but, in effect, we thereby lose an advantageous position which we 
had built up for ourselves. 


UPKEEP OF PREMISES 


In present conditions, all work on repair and maintenance of 
premises has, of course, to be restricted to a minimum. This, 
however, cannot be regarded as more than a postponement of 
expenditure which must be ultimately incurred. Special provision 


has accordingly been made for “ Deferred repairs and renewals” 
by setting aside a sum of £60,000 for this purpose out of last year’; 
profits. This sum, with the £25,000 provided in the previous year 
will, it is anticipated, be sufficient to cover the eventual cog g 
such renovation work as would normally by now have fallen dy 

A certain number of our branches were damaged by enemy action 
during the early months of last year, but all cases of minor damage 
have been repaired and business has been carried on almost withoy 
interruption. Where more than minor repairs were required w 
have, in several instances, been able to secure alternative accommo. 
dation, with the result that very little of our trade and goodwill ha 
been forfeited, even temporariiy. Apart from the few badly damaged 
shops, no other branches have had to be closed down during 194! 
—a tribute to the sustained demand everywhere for Maypok 
service. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

The thanks of directors and shareholders are due to head office 
staff, inspectors, branch managers and assistants who have, through. 
out the year, been working in difficult and exacting conditions, 
Despite the extra calls imposed on them the work of our serving 
staffs at the branches has been carried on with keen enthusiasm 
and efficiency. 

In all, about 2,200 members of the company’s head office and 
branch staffs (not including subsidiaries) are now serving in the 
armed or auxiliary forces. Many more will probably be called up 
during the coming months and the problem of securing replacement 
is now becoming one of extreme difficulty. It is hoped that the 
Government authorities will recognise that businesses like our 
need to retain a certain proportion of their experienced staff if the 
essential work of food distribution is to be carried on efficiently, 

Measures are being taken to introduce every possible economy 
in labour by cutting down some of our normal peace-time activities, 
such, for instance, as our van delivery service. The readiness with 
which customers have accepted these restrictions and the con- 
sideration shown by them to some of our less experienced staffs at 
the branches have been very greatly appreciated. 

Our system of bonus payments to the branch staffs has been 
continued and will, we hope, be maintained so far as future 
trading conditions and profits permit. 

The company continues to give special consideration to the 
circumstances of men called up for service in H.M. Forces. Grants 
or allowances to supplement Service pay are being made to de- 
pendants in all cases where the families of the men have to be 
provided for. Employees who, at the time of enlistment, wert 
members of: the company’s pension fund continue to retain theif 
full rights and benefits of membership. 


TAXATION AND FINANCIAL RESULTS 


In the statement last year I dealt very 
which the war system of taxation was 
profits available for distribution and the general financial position 
of the company. For the current year it is not necessary to 20 
into the matter at such length. 

The decrease in the company’s trading profits, combined with 
the concession made by the Revenue Authorities which, as noted 
in the directors’ report, has enabled us to have our liability 
excess profits tax suspended in respect of the sum set aside for 
deferred repairs, has meant in effect that our profits have fallen 
below the level at which they attract excess profits tax. No - 
servation is called for in respect of national defence contribution 
as the provision for excess profits tax already made in 1939 and 
1940 more than covers any sum which alternatively would be 
required for national defence contribution. 

The final result is that, as shown in the report, the net profit, 
available for appropriation, is about £12,000 higher than in 1940. 
As against this it has been necessary to provide £10,000 more 
(£85,000 instead of £75,000) for income tax. Allowing for this, 
the amount available for distribution is practically the same 4S for 
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the previous year. We have accordingly recommended that the 
same dividend should be paid—that is, at the rate of 4 per cent. 
on the deferred ordinary shares, which will, after making the usual 
allotment to the company’s provident fund, leave a balance of 
{1,281 to be added to the amount carried forward, bringing this 
to the figure of £302,337 Is. 2d. 

] propose, therefore, at the annual general meeting formally to 
move: 

“That the report of the directors, together with the audited 
accounts for the financial year ended January 3, 1942, be received 
and adopted ; that a dividend for the year of 4 per cent., less income 
tax, be paid on June rst to the holders of the deferred ordinary 
shares on the registers of the company on May 1, 1942; that the 
sum of £10,000 be allocated to the provident fund, and that the 
balance of £302,337 Is. 2d. be carried forward.” 

It is a satisfaction to the directors that, in spite of the great 
difficulties, it has been possible to recommend the maintenance of 
the ordinary dividend at 4 per cent. As I said last year, the future 
may bring greater difficulties, but we feel that the most important 
point of all is to maintain the organisation and goodwill of the 
company. So far, thanks largely to our management and branch 
staff, it has been possible to do this, and in these circumstances, 
despite the present uncertainty of outlook, we feel that we can ask 
the shareholders to look forward with confidence to the ultimate 
future. 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


Mr W. H. A. Lawrence presided at the annual meeting of 
Crown Mines, Limited, held in Johannesburg on the 21st instant. 

After reviewing operations, the chairman said the total profit 
had been £3,507,687. Dividends had absorbed £1,461,747, and pro- 
vision for taxation had amounted to £1,970,692. Further pro- 
vision made in respect of miners’ phthisis outstanding liability 
had been £53,374. 

The net amount expended on capital account during the year, 
namely, £42,170 had been lower than would have been the case 
had not deliveries of plant from overseas been held up as a result 
of wartime conditions. The principal items of expenditure had 
been for alterations and additions to the “C” reduction plant. 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


Development results on the main reef leader had continued 
to be satisfactory, but disclosures on the south reef, development 
of which had been mainly confined to the western section of the 
mine, had been disappointing. The total ore developed during the 
year had amounted to 3,128,800 tons, of an average value of 4.9 
dwt. That had been an increase of 127,600 tons, compared with 
the total ore developed in 1940, the average value being 0.1 dwt. 
higher, 

The available ore reserve as re-estimated at December 31, 1941, 

had totalled 19,518,500 tons of an average value of 4.8 dwts. over 
a stoping width of 44.3 inches. The available ore reserve showed 
a decrease of 688,400 tons compared with the previous year, value 
and width being unchanged. 
The price received for gold and the rate at which normal 
mcome-tax was payable by the company had remained unchanged 
throughout the year. ‘There had been, however, an increase in 
special contribution which was based on taxable income before 
deduction of redemption allowance and anv tax loss brought 
forward from a previous year. As from January 1, 1941, the per- 
centage payable had been raised from 11 per cent. to 16 per cent., 
While as from the beginning of the current year there had been 
a further increase to 20 per cent. 

The problem of obtaining supplies of materials essential to the 
maintenance of mining operations had become increasingly difficult 
throughout the year. Every effort was being made by the mining 
dustry as a whole to reduce consumption of imported materials 
to the lowest point compatible with the safety and maintenance 
of operations at the normal level 


CURTAILMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 


Since the close of the year under review it had been agreed 
‘0 conserve existing stocks by curtailment of the development pro- 


grammes to such an extent as was feasible and appropriate, and your 
company had adopted that policy in conjunction with other 
mines of the Witwatersrand. In order to comply with the general 
policy of conserving essential materials it had been decided not 
to circulate to shareholders the usual quarterly reports nor a 
report of the proceedings at meetings. Copies of these reports 
could be obtained, however, on application to the head office in 
Johannesburg or to the London office. 

In common with the rest of the industry, the company had 
continued to undertake the manufacture of munitions and had 
fulfilled satisfactorily all work of that nature entrusted to it. The 
number of European employees of the mine who were absent on 
military service had increased during the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF SUPPLIES 


Dr Hans Pirow, the chairman, presided at the annual meeting 
of City Deep, Limited, in Johannesburg, on the 2Ist instant. 

After giving a review of the operations for 1941, the chairman 
said that the total profit had been £835,117. Dividends had 
absorbed £408,750 and provision for taxation had amounted to 
£410,516. Further provision in respect of miners’ phthisis out- 
standing liability had been £15,294. 

The capital expenditure on equipment had amounted to £41,683, 
the principal item being air cooling plant at No. 4 shaft. Pre- 
parations for the installation of that plant were well advanced, 
but its erection had been delayed pending the delivery of equip- 
ment from overseas. At the end of the year there had been a 
balance of working capital in hand of £56,318. 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


Development accomplished during the year had been 63,274 feet 
—an increase of 3,334 feet compared with the previous year’s 
figure. 26,600° feet had been on reef and sampled, 11,960 feet 
being classed as payable with an average value of 23.9 dwt. per 
ton over the average reef width of 15 inches. Of that payable de- 
velopment 10,130 feet had teen on the main reef leader and 1,830 
feet had been on the south reef. 

The available ore reserve as re-estimated on December 31, 1941, 
had been 4,113,900 tons, of an average valve of 5.2 dwt. over a 
stoping width of 43.3 inches. The available ore reserve showed an 
increase of 98,300 tons compared with the previous year’s figure, 
the value being 0.1 dwt. lower and the stoping width 0.1 inch 
lower. 

The price received for gold and the rate at which normal 
income-tax was payable by the company had remained un- 
changed throughout the year. There had been, however, an in- 
crease in the special contribution which was based on taxable 
income before deduction of redemption allowance and any tax 
loss brought forward from a previous year. As from January I, 
1941, the percentage payable had been raised from II per cent. 
to 16 per cent., while as from the beginning of the current year 
there had been a further increase to 20 per cent 


CONSERVATION OF STOCKS 


In view of the difficulties which were experienced in obtaining 
adequate supplies of essential materials every effort was being 
made by the gold mining industry as a whole to reduce con- 
sumption and to conserve existing stocks. 

The development programme generally had been curtailed since the 
beginning of the current year In order to conserve essential materials 
it had been decided not to circulate to shareholders the usual 
quarterly reports nor a report of the proceedings at meetings. 
Copies of these reports could be obtained, however, on application 
to the head office in Johannesburg, or to the London office. 

A large number of the company’s European employees was 
absent on military service. The mine had undertaken its share 
of munitions production and had satisfactorily fulfilled all work 
of that nature entrusted to it. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY POSITION 


Mr W. H. A. Lawrence presided at the Annual Meeting of 
Rand Mines, Limited, in Johannesburg on the 22nd instant. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
said it would be agreed that the position disclosed was satisfactory. 
Profit earned had been £965,357, a decrease of £92,359 compared 
with the figures for 1940 ; that profit had been derived exclusively 
from dividends, interest and sundry revenue. Although the 
Investment Reserve account had been reduced by a net amount 
of £67,447, nevertheless at the end of the year it had stood at 
the substantial total of £3,437,033. The balance of the appropria- 
tion account had increased by £193,649 to £1,375,908, represented 
by cash and cash assets after allowing for all liabilities except 
those of a contingent nature. 

The company’s contingent and option liabilities to subscribe 
for shares in and to finance certain undertakings had been further 
reduced during the year, and ample cash resources were available 
to meet all such commitments as and when they matured. Invest- 
ments in shares and debentures had been brought into account 
at a book value of £3,955,284, which was a decrease of £56,740 
compared with the total at the end of 1940. All investments for 
which share market quotations were available appeared in the 
books at or under cost, but in no case above the market price at 
December 31, 1941. Unquoted securities had been entered in 
accordance with conservative values placed upon them by the Board, 
and in no instance at a valuation exceeding cost. The market 
value of the gold mining interests of the company at the end of 
the year had represented 77.4 per cent. of the market value of all 
investments, and of those gold mining investments 94.4 per cent. 
had been dividend producing. 


STEADY PROGRESS OF GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


The Gold Mining Industry had maintained steady progress of 
recent years despite the difficulties of the times, and since the 
Company’s last annual meeting two new mines had been brought 
to the producing stage, while a third, Blyvooruitzicht, had com- 
menced to mill development rock and to recover ‘gold therefrom. 
The output of gold by the mines of the Witwatersrand area and 
extensions together with miscellaneous production had been 
14,039,912 ounces fine, an increase of 356,494 ounces, but as a 
result of the general increase in working costs the working profit 
earned had fallen by £1,680,144 to £45,845,043. As from 
January 1, 1941, the special war contribution, which was based 
on taxable income before reduction of redemption allowance and 
any tax loss brought forward from a previous year, had been 
increased from 11 per cent. to 16 per cent. Since January 1, 1942, 
that contribution had been further increased to 20 per cent. The 
taxation of the gold mines in the Transvaal, including the share 
of profits paid to Government by leased mines, had amounted to 
approximately £27,000,000 in respect of 1941. 

The Government has referred repeatedly to the importance of 
the gold mining industry to the national economy, and has laid 
stress on the part which the mines are playing in the Union’s war 
effort, both by the maintenance of gold production and the manu- 
facture of munitions. Furthermore, at December 31st last some 
6,000 employees were absent on full-time military service, and 
approximately 6,000 other employees had volunteered for part-time 
service in the Mines Engineering Brigade, the National Volunteer 
Brigade and other units. 


PROBLEM OF ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES 


One of the most difficult problems which has to be faced is that 
of the supply of essential materials from overseas. Every effort 
is being made by the industry to effect economies in the use of 
such materials and to conserve existing stocks to the greatest 
possible extent. With this object in view development programmes 
generally have been curtailed since the beginning of the year. 
Furthermore, a system has been introduced of pooling stocks of 
materials such as steel, rubber and non-ferrous metals which are 
held by the mines. These pooling arrangements may be extended 
from time to time to include other essential supplies. 

In order to effect a very mecessary economy in the use of 
paper, it had been decided not to circulate to shareholders the 
reports of the proceedings at the annual general meetings. Share- 
holders could, however, obtain copies of the reports of the pro- 
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ceedings at that meeting on application to the Corner House x 
to the London Secretaries of the company, Messrs A. Moir and 
Company. 

The tonnage of ore milled by the Witwatersrand Mines of th 
group during 1941 had been 21,068,500, an increase Of 453,29 
tons compared with 1940 and a fresh record. The average yie 
of gold per ton milled at 3.690 dwt. had been a further reductig, 
of 0.132 dwt., or 3.45 per cent. There has been a fall g 
£122,268 in the total working profit of £11,088,828. The ton 
amount distributed as dividends had been £4,709,713, which ha 
been £572,776 less than in 1940. The amount provided for th 
payment of direct taxation to the Government had decreased }y 
£212,246 to £5,760,924. 


POSITION AT BLYVOORUITZICHT MINE 


At the Blyvoruitzicht mine sinking of No. 1 Shaft had bee 
stopped at a depth of 5,042 feet and reef development had con- 
menced, the footage accomplished during the year amounting ~ 
7,970 feet. In the restricted area covered by that developmen 
high values had been disclosed, and as a result it had been decided 
to erect a small crushing plant capable of treating 8,000 tons o 
development rock per month. It was not intended that the revenue 
derived from that source should be utilised for dividend purposes, 
but that it should provide a portion of the finances required w 
meet the heavy expenditure on development which must be ip- 
curred before the mine could go to production on a normal milling 
scale. The average number of Europeans employed by the eleven 
Witwatersrand Mines of the group during the year had been 
14,695, including those on active service. The average number 
of Non-European employees had been 114,274, which had bee 
an increase of 3,683 compared with 1940. At April 30th last th 
total number of Non-Europeans employed by the eleven mines 
had been 112,967. 

The health record of native employees had continued to show 
very satisfactory results. The mortality rate from phthisis had 
fallen from 0.07 per thousand to 0.06, while deaths from mining 
accidents had fallen from 1.75 per thousand to a new low record 
of 1.67 per thousand. Compared with 1940, the shifts lost per 
native per annum from disease and accidents had risen slightly 
from 4.78 to §.21. The present valuation of the outstanding 
phthisis liability of the mines of the group was £'5,848,830, a 
increase of £667,172. The eleven mines affected had provided, 
with accrued interest up to the end of 1941, £3,372,213 towards 
meeting that liability. 

The report and accounts were adopted 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS, LIMITED 

DIVIDEND OF 14 PER CENT, MAINTAINED 
The forty-first ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and 
Sons, Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, in London, 

Mr John Ismay, the chairman, said: The net profit for 194 
at £63,778 shows a reduction of £7,585. In arriving at this figur, 
however, I would point out that the whole of the company’s li 
bility for War Damage Contribution and War Risks Insurance 
has been charged against profits. 

I draw your attention to this fact because no doubt you wil 
have observed from the various company which have 
appeared during the past few months, that this procedure is m0 
always adopted. 

This year has had to bear the full ro per cent. E.P.T. agains 
go per cent. for the previous year, and whilst we are proposing 
a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 14 per cent., the same & 
the previous year, the increase in taxation together with the 
Government insurance liabilities previously referred to has resulted 
in our carry forward being only from £20,549 © 
£21,702. If, however, you will refer tp our consolidated statemetl 
you will see that the balance of current liabilities over curren! 
assets is increased by £2,246 to £112,723. 

You will see, therefore, from these figures that there is ® 
prospect of any increase in dividend so long as E.P.T. remall 
at 100 per cent. 

You will observe from the balance-sheet there has been a sligt 
increase in freehold properties, and an increase on shareholding’ 
in subsidiary companies, The latter item is, in fact, actually rep 
sented by buildings and appears as such in the consolidated state: 
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ment. Adequate provision has been made for depreciation, and 


assets remain very conservatively valued. 


With regard to the future, whilst it is quite impossible to fore- In 
cast under existing conditions, I can only say that your board views 


the future with confidence, 


The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Mr S. W. Francis (managing 


director), and carried unanimously. 


JAMES W. COOK AND. COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of James W. Cook and 
Co, Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in London, Mr W. J. 
Clarke (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The chairman said: Our subsidiary companies have once again 
helped very greatly to secure the results that we now present to 
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tinuing so now. 
the profit 
£21,344. 


and loss account 
The high cost of repairs is altogether due to money ex- 
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you; they have been very active during the year, and are con- 


the repairs item stands at 


pended as a result of war damage, and whatever benefit we are 


to receive will relieve future accounts. 
suffered, and for that reason we require to transfer to “ deferred 


Our ordinary overhaul has 


repairs” a further sum of £10,000. 

The item in the balance-sheet “Due to subsidiary companies,” 
£32,625, is a new item and requires a iittle explanation. We lost 
property at sea and the amount received in compensation has 


been used to purchase haulage concerns. 


That accounts for the 


increased amount invested in subsidiary companies on the credit 


side. 


Our debtors are all good, and the item of £76,149 creditors 
and credit balances includes that of taxation reserve, to which 


we are adding another £10,000. The contingent liability figure, 


£61,172, is a reduction on last year. 
the same dividend and bonus as last year, and carry forward a 
substantial sum to next year’s account. 

The report and accounts, together with the dividend of 10 per 
cent, and bonus of 2} per cent., were unanimously adopted. 


We are able to recommend 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


sTOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE upward trend of prices engendered by 
the initial Russian successes on the Kharkov 
front on the eve of the Whitsun holiday was 
not resumed when the markets reopened on 
Tuesday. Earlier optimism was replaced by 
a marked disposition to await events, and 
tumover remained low, although prices 
throughout most sections were steady to 
frm. Turnover in the gilt-edged market 
was light, prices in consequence showing 
little movement. Some demand for the 
dated 3 per cent stocks was reflected in 
gains of § before the holiday, although 
imedeemable and long-dated issues were 
generally unchanged. At the reopening, 
however, both Local Loans and Old Consols 
eased ys, but other changes were few. 
Some speculative activity in the foreign 
bond market at the end of last week 
occasioned a firm tone, with Brazilian and 
Chilean issues prominent, advances of 
2 points being registered by the § per cent 
issues of 1896 and 1911 among the latter. 
Among European issues, both Greek and 
German Potash bonds advanced on some 


enquiry. Continued support for Brazilian 
issues occasioned further improve- 
ments in mid-week. In common with 
other sections, the earlier activity 


of the home rail market, in which 
gains of 4 for LMS 4 per cent preference, 
and } for both the 4 per cent Guaranteed 
and First preference Berwick issues were 
tegistered, was replaced by more subdued 
conditions in the early part of the current 
week, when LNE preferred lost 4 at the 
topening. The firmness of Brazilian stocks 
provided the feature of the foreign rail 
market, San Paulo advancing 1} points on 
Tuesday arnong smaller gains for Leopoldina 
sues. Quiet dealing in mid-week left the 
Funds largely unchanged, while among 
e rail equities G.W. ordinary rose 4. 


* 


The numerous small improvements in 
the industrial market prior to the holiday 
Were a reflection of the continued shortage 

stock rather than any real expansion in 
lumover, but in the current week move- 
ments were both fewer and smaller. Quiet 

and for some leading brewery issues 
®casioned several small gains, Guinness 
‘ising 6d. at the week-end, while South 
tican Breweries advanced 2s. 6d. on Tues- 
ne After jumping ;°; the previous day, 

T lost > on Friday, as did Imps, but 
among other tobacco shares Gallaher im- 
proved slightly at the reopening. Numerous 
ances in the motor and aircraft group 





reflected the general firmness of leading 
issues, Triplex, Leyland and AEC ll 
advancing after the holiday. The heavy 
industrial section, however, was rather 
irregular, but changes either way were 
restricted to a few pence, Shipping shares 
were quiet although several small improve- 
ments were registered. Steady buying of 
textile shares occasioned a small but general 
advance, Patons & Baldwins being promi- 
nent with a gain of ys last Friday. Among 
many small rises in the miscellaneous sec- 
tion Boots rose 1s. and United Molasses 6d. 
at the reopening, but International Nickel 


fell %. Reduced activity in midweek was 
sufficient to maintain prices in most 
sections, 


* 


Some demand from the Cape at the end 
of last week occasioned a fairly general 
improvement in the kaffir market, in which 
Central Mining rose } and Rand Mines 3, 
but at the reopening conditions were 
quieter, West Wit Areas falling ~;. Both 
the tea and rubber markets improved on the 
news from the fronts, Malayalam and Grand 
Central in the former rising 9d. and Is. 
respectively, while in the latter market, 
Eastern Produce was outstanding with an 
advance of 1s. ro}d. Later, however, con- 
ditions in the rubber market became quieter, 
although tea issues continued firm. Turn- 
over in the oil market was light, but gains 
were rather widespread, Burmah, Shell and 
Anglo-Iranian all rising 7s on Friday. 
Later, light selling occasioned falls of 3; 
for Shell and Anglo-Iranian, but other 
sections were generally steady. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


ome 
Approx. | es, | Security Indices 
1942 Bargains| Day | 
inS.E. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List | | shares* Int.t 
May 21 | 2,494 | 2467 | 78-0 | 134-6 
22 2,804 2,466 | 78-4 134-8 
25 Closed eee éee eee 
26 3,380 | 3,045 | 78-5 134-8 
27 2,802 2,448 | 78-7 134-7 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74:8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest, 135-6 
(Apr. 29 lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5) 


New York 


PENDING the outcome of the struggle in the 
Ukraine, Wall Street has witnessed no 
resumption of the previous Thursday’s 
activity, when optimistic rumours occa- 
sioned widespread gains of 2 points. Mean- 
while buyers are holding off, and with very 
little selling in progress prices have 
generally been maintained. 


New York Prices 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1942 | | 
—————— | May | May | May 
Low | High | 6, | 13, | 20, 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
29 | 14 | | 
347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 63:8 64-0 | 64-4 
32 Rails a | 59-4c| 71-06) 61-1 | 60-0 | 59-4 
40 Utilities........| 53-1 | 67-4a| 56-4 | 56-2 | 57-6 
419 Stocks . | 60-8 | 73-3 | 62-5 | 62-5 | 63-0 
Av. yield® .... 


«| |B 40% |7 65% |8 -23% |8 -18%|7 -77% 


*50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) May 20. 


DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 
: és 


May May May May May May 
14 =6|—C(O15 16 ns Se 20 

} S 
78-4 | 79-4 | 80-1 | 79-9 


79:6 79 6 
| | 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5 


Low : 


May 21, 560,000 ; 


75-2, April 28 


Total share dealings: 


May 22, 329,000; May 23,* ‘132,000; 
May 25, 233,000; May 26, 285,000; 
May 27, 434,000. 


* Two-hour session 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 30, 1942 Capital versions Money 
£ f £ 
By Permission to Deal 368,000 1,424,975 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 777. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
ae . ; 731,329,141 727,327,082 


1941.. 595,379,102 576,555,806 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
Wg is . 727,090,286 199,308 37,488 
PR si ccecsn . 573,933,467 2,622,339 Nil 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Yeart Deb. Pref. we 
f £ 
1942..........s.e 721,490,741 478,788 5,357,553 


1941 ‘ ‘ 573,771,056 84,460 2,700,290 


+ Includes Government issues to May 19, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. ($000s). 
—Gross earnings from operations in the 
year ended Dec. 31st at $227,503 were the 
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best since 1929, and $48,328 higher than 
1940. Net railway income is $15, 679 higher 
at $46,297, which with other receipts gives 
a total income of $54,604, a rise of $15,741. 
Interest charges are little changed at 
$31,508, giving a net income of $21,092 
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$14,250 required to meet increased wage 
and tax schedules. 


Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Ltd. 
($oo00s).—Gross operating income in April 
$3,768 ($3,429), net earnings before depcn. 
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Associates were advanced to Fellows. The 
total membership on December 31st was 
7,881 (7,879), of which number 6,324 
(6,323) were Associates and 1,555 (1,553) 
Fellows. 
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which compares with $5,549 earned last gel nea on, an. Cities Service ($000s)—Cons. gross | For the 
year. The average train load at 984.02 tons cone eanninnn $7,774 ($ + ) , , ; operating revenue year ended Decém. J ordinary 7 
was 41.86 higher, and transportation costs BS 975774 (97,017). ber 31st $260,947 ($238,690), net income J ordinary ¢ 
32.87 cts per dollar earned, a reduction of Society of Incorporated Accountants $14,284 ($9,928). Company’s gross income sues to S 
1.78 cts per dollar, The-advance in rates and Auditors.—During 1941, 122 (249) new $16,769 ($18,222), met income $490 f * ding 
and charges yielded $10,500 against the members were admitted, while 34 (57) ($6,780), surplus $20,956 ($19,631). a 
(41,58 
the corres 
COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 
ORDINA 
Sir Cecil Weir.—The Board of Trade has ette sacks, bags, or wrappers ; upholsterers’ factured under licences issued under the REVE! 
released Sir Cecil Weir from his appoint- skewers and pins, and parts of office Consumer Rationing (No. 8) Order. All —_——— 
ment as Controller-General of Factory and machinery. such —_ an covers must ae a poems 
Storage Premises, to take up the Director- wil ‘ o mark. anufacturers’ prices for quilts and 
Generalship of Equipment and Stores in Cobalt Control.— The Control of Non- covers of their own manufacture are deter- Reven 
the Ministry of Supply, in succession to the Ferrous Metals (No. 10) (Cobalt) Order mined by conditions attached to the licences 
late Sir William T. ‘Wilson. “Mr A. P. — by ~ aay “Te ome unto Margins have been fixed whereby the total 
Warter, deputy Controller-General, succeeds on ay 20% cE ee io mark-up between manufacturer’s selling 
> ey NWT . > . required by importers or manufacturers to s eet 
Sir Cecil Weir as Controller-General of = 4: oman d tain specified Price and the retail buying price may not ee 
Factory and Storage Premises. —— OS Oe ee SES a exceed 17.65 per cent (equivalent to 15 per re 
. = materials containing cobalt imported into cent on returns) of the former. Ren leseme Tes 
Producer-Gas Vehicles.—The Minister of produced in the United Kingdom. The may add a margin of 42.86 per cent to the Estate, etc, 
War Transport has appointed Lord Ridley  ™aterial_ cannot be ocuenes — the price, exclusive of purchase tax (equivalent ND 
to be Director of Producer-Gas Vehicles. mporter or manutacturer unless th as 4 to 30 per cent on returns). Overriding | ppt. 
aon Ridley will ae up his appointment conan ae unless the acquirer is authorised maxima are laid down in the Order. Other Inland 
when certain work he is doing for the Air J se a 
Ministry has been completed. Utility Clothing Alterations.—Provisions “THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE — 
T R \ have been made by the Board of Trade in PRICE INDEX , ustoms 
yre equisitioning.—The Ministry Of an Order (SR and O No. 886) governing bxcise 
Supply ne plans for the requisi- the maximum charges which may be made (1935= 100) nit Gee 
tioning tyres on cars which have been for alterations to utility garments carried ee 1 Otis 2 Oe tes Excise 
laid up. The approximate number of tyres out, or contracted for, within a month of - | | 25) 26, - 
is known, and they will be called for as they purchase. These charges are limited to the 1942 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 a Go 
a _o_,- The Ministry Saaeces that actual cost, whether the alterations are done ’ tribution 
dia act _ a ge agen is not imme- by the retailer or contracted out, and in no Crops | 125.7 | 115.7 | Bank | 125.7 | 1154 ns ary 
jately underta en does not mean that the case may they exceed 10 per cent of the Raw materials | 172.7 | 172.7 | Holi- | 172.7 | 172.1 Wiese Lic 
as the use of rubber is selling price before the alterations were Complete index 141.3 141.3 | | 441.3 mia Crown Land: 
not to be exercised. made. The Order came into force on : Keceiptstron 
Export Control—Under the Export of May 28th. | Mar, | | on — May Wiel, Reve 
Goods (Control (No. 24) Order (SR and O Quilts Maximum Prices.—The Board of | 1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1 Colin 
No. 929) which comes into force on June Trade has made an Order (SR and O ~~ 1479 | 92.2|1085| 1156 | 1157 ae 
9th, export control is extended to cover No. 887), which came into force on May aw material | 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.5 | 172.7 | 172.7 | SerBav 
certain kinds of furniture, mainly beds 28th, controlling the maximum prices to be Complete Index | 175.1 | 106.4 | 136.0 | 141.3 | 141.3 pn Pag 
(including parts and fittings) ; manufactures charged by manufacturers, wholesalers and ee 
wholly or partly of kapok ; cotton stockin- retailers of quilts and quilt covers manu- .* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
| 
vee BANKING CORPORATION. |__| NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT!) 
(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members I 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance . 2 ,,neorporated in Egypt _ 
AUTHORISED deol im of the Colony $ a 0,000 | aes aan esp 
~ - . - 5 o £ EXPEND! 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP . ~ $20,000,000 Head Office . - . CAIRO it Man 
( mmerc egiste 0. nm. 
eusaave runs (TERING, acaseney sioeereee re He Soe | | ri 
5 s an 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - -  £3,000,000 het“ Con 
— nices 
Ree ae | RESERVE FUND - . ie a £3,000,000 lotal 
LONDON OFFICE, ® Srasechureh Street, E.C.3. iia Aganies Supply Ser 
Acting Chie anager: A ORSE. , aioe ; 
—_—— total Ordis 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 6.& 7 King William Street, E.C.4 | J ei 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN Se9-Bas 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED y 
8 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Monghene. = Shanghai ooo de ome is tat 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. awe 
Fell particulars may be hed om application REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. || 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 = 
’ : a . ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 ao 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. CLAIMS a £140,000,000 95,032, 
HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are 
informed that they will receive PAYMENT of the DIVIDEND N 
declared at the General Meeting held on the 22nd instant, at Exchang: 
the rate of Two Shillings and Sixpence per Share on the | TERMS OF SUBSCRIPT 10 N lh 
Preference Shares, less Income Tax, on and after Monday, the tachange.) 
8th June, 1942, on presentation of Coupon No. 90 on the TO THE ECONOMIST United § 
Preference Shares at the Companys TRANSFER AND f£ s 4, ‘ ’ 
COUPON Office, at Elm Grove, Kingsclere, near Newbury, 12 Months - - - 3 00 moar 
Berks. ~ - - £10 0 1-45) 16 
Coupons for payment must be left six clear days previously © Crenthes We 
for examination, and may be deposited forthwith. | (Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 0m 
By ic DAVIDSON S Publishing Office : 402-043. 
; , Secretary. Pised 
on, W.C2 ; 
Offices of the Company: 11, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. | Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, ing O, 
| 


22nd May, 1942. Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 23, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £40,119,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £93,020,000, and 
£150,000. Thus, 
induding sinking fund allocations of 
(983,155, the deficit accrued since April Lst 
is (411,588,000 against /£430,996,000 


the corresponding period al 


issues to sinking funds of 


for 


year ago 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


~ Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(4 thousands) 


a “April 1 April 1 | Week | Week 
event to to ended ended 
May May May May 
24 23 24 23 
194] 1942 1941 1942 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax 50,136 | 85,348 | 6,112 | 9,414 
Sur-tax | 5,745| 5,900] 240] 320 
Estate, etc., Duties .| 15,615 | 15,886 890 | 1,616 
stam 1640 | 1,730} 700} 860 
ND | 2,291] 3,593 265 | 430 
BP.T.... } 21,692 | 30,860 | 2,070 | 4,490 
Other Inland Rev. .| 95] 150} 45 | 20 
fotal Inland Key 97 214 | 145, 467 10,322 | 17,150 

ystous 49,685 | 65,048 | 5,458 | 9,369 

Excise 24,600 | 51,700 2,600 | 2,900 
} o - ome 
Total Customs and} 

Excise 74,285 | 116,748 8,058 | 12,269 
Motor Duties 4,222 2,928 
Canadian Govt. ¢ | 

tribution 40,449 8.989 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts } 3,750 7,250 150 600 
Wireless Licences . .| 270 
Crown Lands 17¢ 160 
ReceiptsfromSundry 

Loans 71] 488 | bi 
Miscel. Receipts 1,188 | 11,230 | 25] 1,111 

| 

tal Ordinary Rey 1181 540 | 322,990 | 18,555 | 40,119 
SELF-BALANCING 
PO. and Broad 

casting 11,750 | 11,950 | 1,900 | 1,750 

1 193,290 | 334.940 | 20,455 | 41,869 
Issues out of the 
I. xchequer to meet 
payments 
(4 thousands) 
Exper April 1 | Ay il 1 | Week Week 
to | ended _ ended 
May | Ma iy | May May 
24 | 23 24, 23, 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
ORDINARY 
_ EXPENDITURE 
nt. & Man. of Nat 
. Debt 49,430 | 56,221 784} 1,291 
aoe to N. Ire 

and 929 € 331 
ther Cons. Fund | 
Services 350 347 65 | 69 
otal... 50,709 7,221 | 1,180 | 1,360 
“upply Services 561,066 | 676,375 | 72,700 | 91,660 
‘lal Ordinary Fx | ; | 
penditure 611,775 | 733,596 | 73,880 | 93,020 
p reer BALANCIN« | 
P.O _and Rena 1 
casting 11.750 | 11,950 1,900 1,750 

tal | 623,525 | 745,546 | 75,780 | 94,770 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£276,259 to £2,581,286, the other operations 
‘or the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised — the National Debt 
193,032,450 to about £14,484 millions. 


by 


gross 





MONEY MARKET 


nasttanes Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Ted sna f England remained unchanged between May 


— 29th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


 nited States. $ (4-863) 4-024-03; mail transfers 
fen 4-4 .—" $ (4°863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
ean. 8 tzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17 30-40. 

a Krenn Ue: 159) 16-85-95. na. Peso 
bi ea 16 - S817 FA -15; mail transfers, 16 -958-17 -15. 
Florin (12-11) 7°58-62; mail 

Bo 40-1 “% seek Portugal. Escudos (110) 
ao Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 


sl at Rates for Payment at Bank of B 
tate) 5 46 55 ees Spain. Peseta (95 + 204) 40 O (Omtichas 
10, ‘Maly. 4V Sluntary rate). Turley. Plastres (110) 


lire 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


NET ISSUES 
P.O. and Telegraph .. ed Serre 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees oa ; 8 


(£ thousands) 


258 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 





Treasur ; Trea- 
Bills” i 
Advances sury tota 
Date Bank i Float- 
Ten- rT. Public of poms ing 
der Tap Depts. Eng- B oy Debt 
lend |" 
1941 
May 24 | 905-0) Not available | 
1942 | 
Feb. 21 | 905-0; 
» 28! 905-0 1612-7, 215: 4 1 21 7 1 677- 5| 3432-3 
Mar. 7 905 -0| Not available 
” 14 | 905 0, ” ” 
» 21] 905-0, ” ” 
» Sl] 2620-6 | 195-1] ... | 496-5) 3312-2 
Apr. 4 | 905-0 Not available 
» 11 | 905-0 .. ae 
» 18 | 910-0 ” ” | 
» 25 | 920-0 1757-3; 251-7 | 17-0 | 487-0) 3432-9 
May 2/ 935-0 Not available 
” 9 | 950-0 
, 16 | 965-0 ie 
» 235.1 975 0 - - | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount ——- Cent 
Date of “i aie Allotted 
Tender : : at 
Offered ee Allotted ment Min. 
- o Rate 
194] \ | 5. d. 
May 23 75-0 | 141°8 65:0 | 20 0°59; 44 
1942 i 
Feb. 27 75-0 | 142-6 75:0 | 20 0-18; 35 
Mar. 6 75-0 | 139-4 75-0 | 20 0-31 38 
o w= 75-0 | 128-0 75-0 | 20 0-34, 44 
» 20 75-0 | 121-4; 75-0; 20 0-63 50 
” 27 | 75-0) 1316/ 75-0] 1911-69| 60 
April 3 75-0 | 147-2 | 75°0| 20 2-72} 34 
i ae 75-0! 155-0 | 75:0| 20 3-02 35 
a 75:0 | 147°5 | 75:0] 20 2-89 36 
» «24 75-0 | 133-0| 75-0/ 20 3-15| 44 
May 1 | 75-0| 148-0| 75-0] 20 0-30] 37 
* 8 75-0 | 143-8 | 75°0| 20 0-73 41 
— 75-0 | 135 +4 | 75-0 | 20 0-65); 44 
» 22 75-0 | 143-9 75:0! 20 0-78! 42 
On May 22nd applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 


for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
42 per cent of the amount applied for, and applications 
it higher prices in full. No applications for bills to be 
paid for on Saturday were accepted. £75 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered on May 29th. For the 
week ending May 30th the banks will be asked for 
Treasurv deposits to a maximum amount of {15 millions 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 
| 3% | 8% 
Week War 
N.S.C. patos | Savings 
ended | Bonds 
Bonds | Bonds | 1949-51 
a,” aR 4,810 | 3,203 7,372\|| 4,566§ 
a en reewie 6,203 | 2,843 | 6,735] 4,001§ 
SS et aera 5,472 | 2,665 | _8,937||| 2,970 
ass 4,900 | 2,676 | 12,118))| 3,608 
a Scie | 4,288 | 2,400 | 4,082)|| 5,656§ 
ee asa | 4147 | 2,096 | 6,380jl] 6.1835 
ees we | owe | 6,225) 3,350§ 


543,788° 459,338°'729581¢|| 4134213 § 


* 130 weeks. + 73 weeks. t 33 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘A.” Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May 26th amounted to a total value of £48, 137,352. 
Up to Apr. 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £64, 472,000 has been repaid. 


Totals to date. ves 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between May 23rd and May 29th. 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 174-1840. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. 
China. National $ 23-3jd. 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is ‘quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. 3 cents 
pm.-par, Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between May 23rd and May 29th :— 

Bank rate, 2% ihenes from 3% October 26, 1959) 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 


60 days 14%; 3 months. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 27, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. 
In Bankg. De 
partment 


‘ 


788,639,000 


41,602,718 


Govt. 


Debt 


Other Govt 
Securities . 


f, 
11,016,100 


817,113,485 


Other Secs 1,857,042 
Silver Coin 14,373 
Amt. of Fid 

Issue 830,000,000 
Gold Coin «& 

Bullion (at 

168s per oz 

fine) ‘ 241,718 


830,241,718 | 


$30,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f 
14,553,000 





/ 


Props.’ Capital Govt. Secs. .. 149,997,838 
Rest. 3,220,295 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 7,605,915 | Discounts & 
-- - Advances 6,593,608 
Other Deps. : Securitie 20,487,994 
Bankers 146,634,878 ——— 
Other Acet 47,835,625 27, 081,657 
_- Notes 41,602,718 
194 470, 503 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,167,500 
219,849,713 219,849,713 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(4b millions) 





194] 1942 
May | May | May | Mav 
28 13 20 21 
Issue Dept | 
Notes in circulation .. 629-5 780-2 782-5) 788-6 
Notes in ae depart- 
ment 50-7, 50-1 47-8) 41-6 
Government ‘debt and | 
securities* | 677-5 828-0 828-0) 828-1 
Other securities | 2°5 2-0 2 ‘0 iy 
Silver Coin 0-1 0-0 0-0} 0-0 
Gold, valued at per 0-2 0-2 O-2) 0-2 
fine oz.. 168 -00,168 -00 168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits : 
Public | 32-3} 12-6 176) 176 
Bankers’ . | 110-9 126-6 125-8) 146-6 
Others .... 52-1 50-5 47-3) 47-8 
Fates cc... | 195-3 189-7) 190-7} 202-0 
Banking Dept. Secs. | 
Government . . 125-2, 127-8 130-4) 150-0 
Discounts, etc. . 11-4 7-0 6-7 6-6 
a 24-2, 21-4 22-4) 20-5 
Wa cssuedasdss 160-8) 156-2 159-5) 177-1 
Banking depart. res.. 52:3, 51:1 o 8 2 “*% 
. ° o 
° /o 
Proportion ” 26-7, 26-9 25 6 1 
' 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; ital 
£14,553,000 Fiduciary issue raised from / 780 mil on 
to £830 millions on April 22, 1942 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of En 
remained at 168s. 


land’s official buying price tor gold 
. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date 
St Bei tasneccscncmecea 
i ae a 
eh Mi heenveh eh edad ts 
as « SOR Nbe4 sh ceetddan 
i anes 040400 beNaee 


Cash 
d. 
233 
234 
23% 
234 
234 


Two ae 


3 
234 
234 
234 
234 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 


1 % > 
Treasury Bills : 


Bank deposit rates $%. 


at notice 3%. 


4 months, 14-14% 
2 months, 
Day-to-day money, 


41-14%. 


Lhe 


6 ‘months, 1 % 
3 mena ae 

Short Loans, 

Discount deposit at call +%: 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















e: 


New York | May | May May | May | May May 
on 20 | a1 | 22 | 23 | 25 | 26 
Cables : Cents | Cents | Cents ; Cents Cents | Cents 
London . 4032 | 403% | 403% | 4032 | 403% | 4058 
Montreal . 188 + 750/88 -810/88 -750/88 -875/88 -930 89 -180 
Zurichf ..../23 +30 |23-30 [23°30 |23-30 |25 -30 |25 -30 
B. Aires... ./23 -58* 23 -58*|23 -58*/23 -60°|23 -60*|23 -60" 
Brazil...... a 5-14 | 5-141 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 8-14 


* Official rate 29-78 





+ Commereial Bills 
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y r ™~ ~ ~~ 
PROV oe ee CLEARINGS BANK OF CANADA RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALANp 
(& thousands) Million Can. $ Million £N.Z.’s 
an Ag = - , April , April ; April | April b ca - 
=nded from Jan. 1 to 23, se Be ' | Mar Mar Mar 
Mav ns Mas iat - ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 |.1942 | 31, 9 _ | Mar 
24, 23 24. 23, Faenenwe : Coes Poses | oes | ones OL ns AssETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | ig 
1941 1942 1941 1942 Other | 116-1) 229-6} 232-2) 218 -4 | Gold and stg. exch | 20-34] 21-83 ge 1942 

Working days , 6 122 121 rec me 497 -4| 601-6; 597-0) 617-2 Advances to State | 16-43) 31-37 29 13 + i 

B ingham | we ae | a. f _— -IABILITIES } | Investments 3-771 4-15 4 

pemoeres | pose | pam | apamt| spate | sou craton | m0) sina Sg alt 1 

Bristol 1 ae "819 | 39. "Olé eposits : Dom. Govt. 10-4) 70-3) 93-6) 98:9 LIABILITIES 

Hull — | —_= | ta stabs Chartered banks . 224 -8| 233-8! 213-1) 196-0 Bank Notes ’ | 21-44] 23-35) 23. 56) 24 

—_. a 765 | 20,303 23,917 Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign | as 4 f — 13 os 7 i . 05) 13.4 

eicester 708 | 728) 17, 2 Exchange Control Boa rainst securities ee ees ; 70) 

Liverpool . 4,722 4,086 |109 34 98°913 Pe ne cette te Reserve to sight liabs 49 -0% |38 -8% |41 -4° 38. 

Manchester: 10,790 | 11,342 | 244. 4 >< . - > 

Manche} aman | age | aon | a es RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

Nottingham 460 | 426 | 96081 10.043 Million rupees BANK OF PORTUGAL 

e 5 712 | 13,602 651 
Southampton 131 | 88 | 2.164 7 597 | | | Million escudos 
‘ Ys - May | April | May | May May : 

12 Towns 25, 043 } Bas lea 7618 23, 24, » | & 15, 

OSS | 26,722 | 586,798 | 624,761 5 ag Asser 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | De 

Dublin* ; 5.850 5.722 |121.940 | 138.103 Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444, 444) 444 5 17 24 3) 

a ha ae —— Rupee coin 360} 296 294) 283) 281 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 19% 
* May 17, 1941, and May 16, 1942. Balances abroad 319} 416 585) 549| 544 | Gold 1239 -5)1337 -6)1337 -6 1349. 
OVERSEAS B Sterling securities..| 1,138} 2,419) 2,469| 2,519| 2,519 | Balances abroad 869 -2|1772 -2,1797 6.1797 4 
ANK Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 913) 1,382) 1,382) 1,382) 1,442 | Discounts $86 -1) 317-2, 313-5 Siz 
RETURNS Investments 75 84 85 78 83 securities 29 6; 5329-5) 329-4) 3544 

J ~ om. i : LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Notes in circ. : India) 2,554) 4,139) 4,167) 4,227] 4,248 Notes in circulation 2903 -4/4130 -2 4347 -8/4488 
Million $’s Burma 178 288 295 302) 314 Deposits Government 247 -2| 399-8 315 9} 3254 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks M: ) . Deposits : Govt 126} .131) 212) 119} 135 Bankers 851 «1 2577 -3,2562 -8/2435 
ee | — — 7 - Bank 289 438 471! 500) 5ié Others 214-7) 310-4) 323-7) 3354 

Gold certifs. on hand and) 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Rese ratio 55 -4% (83 -1°, 63 -5°, |64 -0%, 63 Foreign commitment 239 °7) 256-0) 256 
due from Treasury 20,257) 20,494! 20,512 20.508 

lotal reserves . | 20,587! 20.807; 20,826) 20.822 5 ; 

Total cash reserves 321, 298 8310, 299 | CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA REICHSBANK 

o -». Govt. secs 2,184 2436 < 484 2 5 . 

eekaiie arias 194] 2454] ss0sl tact Million paper pesos Million reichsmarks 

Total resources 23,886) 24,389| 24,625) 24,530 | | 

-IABILITIBS a 5) | | 

F.R. notes in circn 6,384; 8,877) 8,905) 8,916 | = aT _ | : i 31 " i 

Excess mr. bank res 5.860| 2.690) 2.930 2.571 " ’ , tt caan a. ; : . 

Mr. bank res. dep 13,752| 12,444) 12,667 12486 | Gold at bow a Oe) Tad Teed Tees | Goldendale 

rovt. deposits 577, 376 158 0 ther gc ‘ ~ : "c99| 'B9 sali — z »1. 656! 20 6091 1oRt 

eager: lasts att | Seirecs tcc -| fel fel fel fe | Secetcme [sae cing 

oe 25, 886 eee oe 24,530 l'reasury bonds 395 394 394 394 Advances 24 32 19) 
Beums ame Tanasuny ° ° 9°,,'90 -0%, /' | Secur for note cover 26 107 113 13, 

RESOURCES ia mona s id 7 Other assets 1,667} 2,085; 1,299) 14 

Monetary gold stock. 22,565) 22,703| 22,706] 22,709 | Deposits: Governmen Misa] set] es Sc 

freasury & bank currency | 3131/3291 *J2081 3 3'299 posits : : yvernment 52) ool 08 ~o0 . LIABILITIES nace : 4 

S seaieeaeeaeme , — Sern iaiacidie —, = = 558 pH Notes in cir pantene . 147 19 a 18,687! 18,18 
Money Ce aleteiatins 9.186 asi) es s. of participation eS oe... | 22) 8 Daily maturing iabilities 910 3 ' 9 2.586) 248 
freasury cash and dep 2757 r oon . — _— Reserve ratio 12 -8°%|75 -6 0/75 6% '75 -4 Other Habilities £Q 672 673| 68 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
mr 2 May 19, May 26 | May 19 = May2 
1942 1942 1942 1942 
CEREALS AND MEAT | —conti ; 
CRAM, ote. | e—_ MISCELLANEOUS 
t s. d. s. d. oa ' | CEMENT, best Bug. Portland, d/d site, London are 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b St. J..«. 34 5) 34 5a OC Coot, — a. a. - 5] . 5] d. in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton— (a 
Ens. Sas. av. par cwt. (6) sn 1 | Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46 , oe 7 
we a aie . | * 12's y 10’s ae S 1401 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 49 
‘ o init & ies 7 
tein ewme& «ios FLAX (per ton) os ys, | CHEMICALS —— 
Oats (e) ,, os 14 9 149 LEPOREE BE ovccccceccseece Nom Nor Acid, Oxalic, net per t pe 66/0 
Maize, La Plata, ‘480 Ib. fob 13 9 13 9 Pernau HD ba : Nom Nom - 2 oa 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib. HEMP (per ton) Manila, spot , Tartaric, English, less § Ib 4 3h | 

English long sides SJ 41 411 JD ceasencevees ; 30/0/0 30/0/0 Ammonia, Sulphate per ton 10/5/0 = 10/ajt 
; cebseou tensa 1 6 5 6 5 JUTE (per ton) Nitrate of Soda per ton 15/5/0 15/5/0 
mported hinds ... iéveees 5 6 5 6 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee .... 33/10/0 33/10/0 Potash, Sulphate per ton 18 15 18/15 
Mutton} per 8 Ib.—English , = F 4 7 s. d. s. d. Soda Bicarb. per ton 11/0/0108 
eo 1 : 6 6 Cone 8 Ib. cops pean 4 11} 4 1ls Soda Crystals per ton JS 5/0/0 am 
LSSbbSb Reed SD OSeece 7 7 ssians haeewee 0 6-50 ° , ; yj Hi8 7” 

Pork, English per 8 Ib ... 8 6 8 6 | 8 4 pceen oo ve ee ccs 0 5 00 0 3-00 COPRA or t S.D. St ; 
BACON— (per cwt. )—Wilts, cut side 126 0 126 0 | 10/40 Calcutta ais Apr., f eee Non Non 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green . 132 0 132 0 | SEL abhekeadaineess Nom Non . — is emes benepenns ~ ° 

’ uu HIDES (per lb a $ 
OTHER FOODS | _ 4/40 ” ' » Ne Nom, | 

BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, SISAL (per ton)—African, spot {os {os — oe fone allan, }40 , 0 7% 0 
First hand 142 0 142 0 j et a oe 3 0 30 0 | ( a J’ aos Ord ) 0 1 

CHEESE (per cwt.) | WOOL (per Ib.) d. d I noe : ‘ 
Hi Pri ‘ . 7 : : Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib O BF 0 & 

ome Produced 99 9 2 j ln wether oc 14 \ 
Imported 99 : =. ~ Selected sie ‘kf > at rs English & Welsh Market Hick 
2 “ 2 meiected Diackiaced, greasy o4 6 5 0 o 

ae wt.) . a. a scrd. fleece 70's 37° 37 Best heavy ox and heifer ‘ 0 8} 0 54 
Accra, gt. . 5 0 5 0 Cape serd, average snow white 59% 59§ LEATHE 6 Ib.) 

COFFEE (pes ewe $1 O $1 0 — scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's 24 24 Sole oe 14 . J ] 9 1 3 
Santos, supr. c. & f _ Nom. Nom. 64's RD nce sccvecwensece 45 45 . , r i 3 i 
Costa Rica, medium to good is 199 0 190 0 56's super carded .... 39 39 Shoulders .... 1 =e 24 

.200 0 200 0 48's average carded ... 31 31 P 6 @ 0% 
2 ’ j i ' 

EQGS (per 120)—English 15 0 15 0 44’s prepared .......... 29} 293 Insole Bellies ........ , 1 2 Ll? 

LARD cwt.)—Imported 64 0 64 0 oo 23 

POTATOES (per cwt). a | 8 3 MINERALS Dressing Hides......... 1 2 9 29 
DE > sssksoee 1 89 3 3 GOAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per ga! 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— ; Welsh, best Admiralty..... aia $1 : 317 Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 i on 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 27 = 7 - (b) Kerosene , Burning Oil 0 ily or 

Se CE Scan ces cece Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... 4 i0f . 104 | b) A » \ os 1 1 11 
REFINED LoNpox— - \ (6) Automotiv gas oil, in bulk, ] 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 4910 49 10 ie, Cleveland No.8, dja. 128 0 128 0 a i . aan 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Bars Middlesbrough, ee 312 6 312 6 ~~ =. 7 a 

consumption ...... oesere OY 8 Steel, rails, heavy ...... 290 6 290 6 Purns 

f PC oc cocedenenssc Re 0 10} \ 
West India Crystallised . J 47 b 47 6 Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20). 29 9 29 9 oo 0 11k ] 
y i 50 10 50 10 DEE sascusasen ia t be 
———oe 1 | aa ony ee Fs see on 6210/0 _ 62/0/0 nae Set Sony —-Amereee {330 3 
- 7 8 )—Elec ytic......... 
Indian, stemmed and unstemmed { 2 6 2 6 Tin—Standard cash ............- 275/0/0(f) 275/0/0(f) RUBBER (per Ib.) 
Rhodesian, stemmed and we 010 010 oe a ery Te a 25/0/0 25/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet err 1 l “ 
stemmed ....... Aa : 2 10 2 10 Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot 25/15/0 25/15/0 rt N Orange 9 200 
TEXTILES Aluminium, ingots and bars 110/0/0 110/0/0 | eee? Ger ten)" " : , 95 

COTTON (per Ib.) d. d Nickel, home delivery 190/0/0  190/0/0 eee wet Say—tansen Town * q 
Raw, Mid-Ame rice an 8 -90 8 -90 ; a a ao 195/0/0 195/00 | WEGETABLE OILS (per ton net 

, Giza, F.G.F. .... 11-55 11-55 Antimony, English, 99% 120/0/0 120/0/0 Linseed, raw 41/10/0 41/10! 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Racecen 18 -74 18-74 Wolfram, Empire .......per unit 2/15/0 2/15/0 Rape, crude 445/10 449 

»» 42's Cop Weft....... ; 18 -52 18 -52 Platinum, refined . .per % 9/0/0 g/0/0 | Cotton-seed, crude 31/2/6 am 

’ 60's Twist (Egyptian) .... 26°50 26°50 | ‘lve ; 48/0/0 — 48/0/0 Coconut, crude. 28/26 % 
‘ ce oat 100 yards ae a a Quicksilver per 76 Ib . 48/15/0 48/15/0 | comet, a penatnces 20/15/0 0 15! 
31 in nter, x ~ b s. d. s.d. | Oil Cakes, Linsee< 4, Indian, ex-mill 11/15/0 11/15" 
36’s & 42’s..... 35 0 35 0 | GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 | Oil Seeds, Linseed a 
Cambric Shirting, 324 in. SILVER (per ounce)— La Plata (new) . 20/150 20 
72 x 60,24’s& 24's.. 47 4 47 4 sd sc cchikbwakeka 114 114 | Ee Nom. Now 


(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sa ks, charged “Is. 
(e) Aver A, for weeks enc Sed. Nias 16 and May 23 


(2) Imcluding import duty and delivery charges 


, credited ls. on return. 


(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers 


iyer’s prernises 
delivered wor? 


(c) Price is at bi 
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May 39, 1942 THE ECONOMIST 
COMPANY RESULTS (May 14 to May 27, 1942) 


Net | Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
ve é Alle 
Company Year rotal Deprecia Profit for 7 pa on sane 
- ' ( > i > f t s - . - ’ . 2 
Ended Profit tion, etc. —S ——_ Pref. Ord. Rate | 10 Free in rotal Net Ord 
nterest — Div. Div. _ Reserves Carry Profit Profit Div. 


Forward 


Breweries, &c. |  F / L 





















/ / é } %e i d £ | { o/ 
esters Brewery Co Mar. 31 97,881 ‘ 94,881 165,219 11,347 | 56,340 24 | 22,000 5,194 102,852 | 97,310 24 
gowell (John) & Son Mar. 31 77,208 17,916 | 47,085 2,500} 13,500 | 134 a 1,916 || 52,290 | 15,987 | 134 
Whitbread & Co. Dec. 31 313,046 256,697 | 544,194 43,407 | 184,392 | 18 ati 28,898 || 249,605 | 194,115 14 
Coal, Iron and Steel | | | | | I} 
gaboock & Wilcox . Dec. 31 777,790 | ‘ 251,021 | 356,303 7,664 | 242,930 ; 3] se 427 885,029 266,289 | l 
Pease & Partners Mar. 31 406,338 | 70,000 246,589 546,783 62,500 | 139,591 | 8 40,000 4,498 617,446 298,976 | 10 
Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies Dec. 31 | 108,151 ; 77,401 | 133,124 11,000 | 37,500 | 7$| 30,000 | 1,099 || 132,892 | 85,142] 74 
Summers (John) & Sons Dec. 31 | 880,366 297,304 453,581 ws 140,000 | (v) | 140,000 | 17,304 558,388 264,856 (t 
‘nion Steel (of South Africa Dec. 31 | 381,683 43,981 141,056 162,711 20,000 | 48,000 8 75,000 1,944 356,724 142,666 4 
Wisons & Clyde Coal Feb. 28 | 69,660 | 25,000 10,161 47,580 1,750} 13,500} 4 seas al 5,089 || 70,948 | 21,936 6 
Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries Mar. 31 113,357 ; 85,126 209,876 7,500 72,880 5 we 4,746 i| 168,521 | 139,352 64 
Electric Lighting, &c. | | 
suthern Areas Electric Dec. 31 35,658 123 9,943 57,719 ae 19,587 | 5 8,118 2,238 28,684 | 22,582 5 
Financial, Land, &c. 
ieociated Gas & Water Mar. 31 166,369 ; 61,820 102,982 8,782 24,150 5 sad 8,888 || 157,367 | 63,758 5 
Howard & Bullough (Securities Mar. 31 31,494 30,994 $3,183 7,500 25.000 | 4 1,506 36,463 31,963 | 4 
yid-European Corporatiou Mar. 31 | 88,450 ; 22,452 132,090 14,747 7,125 | 14 580 90,019 24,472 lé 
yottish Agricultural Securities Mar. 31 37,124 191 8,041 », 892 701 36,545 §,512 | Nil 
evern Valley Gas Mar. 31 87,796 $7,091 1,299 15,454 1,838 | 1,799 84.647 42,018 (g 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. ; | 
werion Restavrants Mar. 31 | 49.395 AbS6 | 50.938 45.312 22.125 124 5.500 687 12.084 552 Nil 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | 
urys Limited Jan. 31 92,739 A9,900 | 69,718 15.000 5.000 10 100 86.338 53.284 | 
5S. Cars Limited July 31 | 75,500 272 27,912 13,384 000 22,912 341 |Dr. 92,860) » 
oil 
tish-Borneo Petroleu Mar. 31 47,885 4.111 16,688 | 6,250 10 100 2,861 61,774 49,774 15 
Rubber 
sntral Travancore . Dec. 31 23,020 3,000 », 335 », 898 750 1,650 5¢ | = 935 32,949 5,712 ot 
eylon (Para) Dec. 31 | 32,057 : 13,146 16,341 11,250 124 | 1,896 26,991 10,741 124 
gen (Java Aug. 31 11,405 5,529 316 3,555 ; | 316 9,810 5,758 ) 
sendavan (F.M.S.) Sept. 30 50,897 19,000 10,193 22,522 . . 10,193 46,039 27,158 6 
Yataderia Dec. 31 | 23,488 1,647 4,906 7,52 4,725 > ‘ 181 18,616 | 7,018 
Shipping 
eneral Steam Navigation Dec. 31 | 26,975 ° 26,975 | 52,922 9,189 | 18,996 } si | 1,210 31,206 31,206 5 
wider Brothers & Co | Dec. 31 | 74,329 | 52,669 82,257 900 40,000 St ‘ | + 7,169 76,039 44,193 
Shops and Stores j | 
{my & Navy Stores Aug. 31 | 547,307 11,221 | 62,791 165,875 . 61,600 1h ‘ + 1,291 || 527,784 52,739 is 
Blundell (John) Limited Jan. 31 | 78,994 3,324 32,144 37,414 21,562 5,250 5 5,332 14,091 | Dr. 3,883 | Nil 
Home & Colonial Stores Jan. 3] 232,157 59,091 131,067 300,875 143,752 37,500 | (t 50,185 257,010 142,137 
Lipton Limited Jan. 3 362,898 | 64,435 4,823 13,784 = 4,823 252,293 |Dr. 20,417 | Nil 
Yaypole Dairy Co Jan 3 323,632 | 21,517 | 205,115 506,170 107,500 86,333 + 10,000 1,282 321,432 203,532 4 
Meadow Dairy Co | Jan $3) 138,383 17,022 91,260 160,588 82,537 9,394 24 671 139,699 101,544 
Suburban & Provincial Stores Jan. 31} 117,314 | 4 22,892 74,430 741 | a : 22,151 126,476 24,064 | Nil 
Williamsons Limited Feb. 28 | 87,624 9,928 18,111 55,499 || 6,000 | 9,375 12} 2,736 52,596 21,954 124 
Tea | 
Battalgalla De 31 10,098 3,238 | 6,012 || i 3,375 | 7h 137 8,942 3,053 74 
Textiles | | i| | 
British Cotton & Wool Dyers’ Mar. 31 | 127,130} 45,627 50,004 | 102,120 a 38,708 5 {| 10,000 1,296 122,453 | 45,903 | ) 
Hubbard (S.) I “d |} Nov. 30 | 111,788 | 16,376 10,880 | 25,991 ‘ | 8,000 | 10 ae 2,880 71,773 | 13,123 19 
antona Textiles Mar. 31 34,950 12,000 21,673 61,664 || 10,540 | 9,653 | 7 wae | 1,480 61,440 48,280 | 7 
Trusts | | | ° | 
\irican City Properties Trust De 3] 148.679 1,684 51,592 89,690 || 7,500 | 44,000 16 | ‘ | 92 151,614 57,196 a 
jankers’ Investment Trust April 30 69,454 46,937 | 19,304 20,756 | 20,766 4} 5,000 415 77,312 52,725 | 
British Combined Investors Mar l 82,036 21,029 | 55,694 15,687 4,233 2 + 1,109 70,364 24,898 5 
anadian & Foreign Investment Mar. 31 26,658 10,194 | 40,280 2,888 5,250 5 | 2,056 30,003 | 13,328 | ) 
ity & Commercial Investment Jan. 31 | 47,008 | is 35,580 54,659 || sa } 35,060 | 2% | 520 50,758 | 35,386 24 
rst Conversion Investment | April 15 52,407 ‘ 26,099 | 43,621 : 21,544 1 4,555 | 53,184 | 30,086 | 4 
Home & Foreign Investment Mar. 31 71,430 . 19,460 50,599 |} 11,719 6,300 | 4 | 1,441 69,948 23,695 4 
dependent Investment Co Mar. 31 21,469 | 7,857 41,238 || 6,668 | 892 | 1 | 297 21,203 | 8,698 l 
Industrial & General Trust | Mar. 31 275,637 aie 195,264 | 332,659 42,163 | 112,292} 12 | 20,000 + 20,809 300,777 ; 216,478 12 
Lake View Investment Mar. 31 75,984 ; 42,757 | 116,356 8,000 28,800 | oo ‘ 5,957 85,008 | 49,198 9 
London & Holvrood Mar. 3] 118,112 33,880 70,135 | 23,625 6,300 2 sec + 3,955 | 118,014 | 38,711 2 
ondon & Provincial Mar. 31 78,553 : 21,849 | 73,394 || 8,269 8,269 | 4} ‘ 511 | 75,009 22,582 | 44 
4ndon Trust Co Mar. 3l 73,258 47,198 109,291 14,962 | 35,310 14 5,074 84,221 52,301 14 
second Guardian May 5 43,625 20,606 36,544 12,812 7,688 5 106 49,972 21,755 3 
second Mercantile Trust May ; 49,914 30,213 | 90,330 12,708 15,250 6 255 56,408 35.131 64 
hird Scottish Natior Mar. 31 64,619 15,486 46,891 || 11,766 3,137 2 583 || 65,779 19,137 
Other Companies | | 
\squith (Willia Aug. 14 122,846 11,018 40,298 8,052 2,039 | 27 106,156 20,156 5 
Reaton (G.) & Son Dec. 31 67,338 10,610 | 13,640 7.500 | 15 00 1,890 | 56,519 14,019 1 
ooper, McDougall & Robertson Sept. 30 | 204,286 | 99,670 | 152,439 || 53,223 41,220 5 10,000 3,873 154.647 | 112,299 
w & Gate Sept. 30 101,504 | 10,000 50,800 | 114.118 | 24,188 | 15,003 | 74 10,000 1.609 117,254 | 57.690 | 10 
ily Mirror Newspapers Feb. 28 | 302,307 | : 192,804 | 309,932 64,000 | 140,000} 10 20,000 31,19 288,835 | 153,545} 10 
rancis (F.) & Sons Dec. 31 73,440 | 9,261 19,279 | 39,828 || 4,125 | 14,000 14 1,154 83,140 23,364 14 
arrard Engineering Jan. 31 22,514 | 13,649 28,908 | 3,750 | 8,125 | 25 1,774 23,686 | 19,703 | 25 
Henfield & Kennedy Mar. 31 | 70,191 53,296 90,901 8,250 40,625 | 20 5.000 579 68,887 | 52,117 | 20 
soorwitch Limited Aug. 31 15,358 3,638 3,255 | 4,500 : 862 20,882 | 11,024) Nil 
Hillman Bros. Limited June 30 187,103 153,419 170,597 20,000 75,000 | 124 58,419 161,698 125,187 | 10 
Hollychrome Bricks | Mar. 31] 26,911 17,702 | 18,721 13,200 | 10 5,000 498 19,726 12,204 6 
mperial Chemical Industrie Dec. 31 | 6,162,212 5,982,106 | 6,864,460 |/1,666,104 | 4,032,149 8 300,720 16,867 | 6,418,533 | 6,238,441 8 
agus & Co May 1 38,395 | 19,925 ; 47,886 1,350 | 18,418 1347 ‘ 157 31,566 25,234 | 134 
t (John Dec. 31 | 183,108 | 158,108 273,030 | 155,000 |25&10 3,108 141,022 141,022 |25&1 
aurence, Scott & Klectromotors Dec. 31 139,647 | 30,715 29,103 24,463 | 4,444 25,062 12 403 145,579 49,116 15 
lelbourne Hart & Co Jan. 31 13,182 | 11,068 | 17,704 2,250 5,600 | 7t 5,000 218 21,649! 10,114/ 7% 
Sovey & Co, Dec. 31 72,239 | 8,402 10,555 19,344 3,017 3,905 5 : + 3,633 39,552 4,323 5 
wuith’s Potato Crisps Mar. 31 211,386 66,815 124,601 | 61,137 324 + 5,678 248,058 | 63,519 | 324 
Sunday Pictorial Newspapers Feb. 28 192,497 162,498 | 310,746 40,000 131,250 124 20,000 28,752 208,708 178,705 | 10 
nited Molasses Ci Dec. 31 475,257 | 11,000 340,855 407,437 38,906 195,450 | 20 (a)} 100,000 + 6,499 1,070,301 401,314 | 20 (a 
wttoria Wine Co Feb. 28 57,816 ; 28,448 36,242 10,000 3,750 5 15,00 302 57,330 36,853 | 5 
als ({)0N's No. of Cos j 
lanuary 1 to May 13, 1942 639 125,566 10,241 59,873 101,127 11,932 9,175 6,795 1,971 128,516 66,209 
ay 13 to May 27, 1942 76 16,391 | 521 10,637 | 15,897 2,792 6,825 873 147 16.736 10.913 
amuary I to May 27, 1942 715 141,957 10,762 | 70,510| 116,524 14,724 46,000 “i 7,668 2,118 145,252 77,122 
Free of In Ta 1) Also 24% not subject to Tax to be paid ovt of Capital Reserve g) 53 on Ordinary Stock and 6 on Deferred Stock 
t) 15 per cent. on Cumulative Ordinary Shares (v) 6 per cent. on {"’ and 2 per cent. on “ B”’ Stock 


aN iti aie iinet imran atrr aaa etinineia inane 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


May May Mav May ! Mav Mav 
19, * 26 | 19, 26, | 19, 26. 
1942 1942 1942 1942 | 1942 1942 
GRAIN ‘ Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cent 
we ce aN METALS (per Ib.) ~-cond | MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)—con! 
"Meat, Chicago, July 121 1204 Spelter, East St. Louis, s; 8 -25 8 +25 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 
u W Innipeg, Ma 79} 794 | MISCELLANEOUS (per |! barrel 117 117 
oa Chicago, July 88} 884 | Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May | Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot ; 
Re Chicago, July 538 51} Coffee, N.Y., cash a ,, Jan.-Mar. 
Bey, Chi ago, July 704 703 Rio, No. 7 if 98 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg 
METALy’ Winnipeg, May 644 643 Santos, No. 4 13% 13% spot .. . . . 3-743 3-743 
C LS (per |b | Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 20°89 20-63 | Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b 
Tee Conne ticut 12 -00 12-00 * Am. mid., June 19 -20 18 -95 Cuba, Mar. : : ¢ $ 
L N.Y . Straits, spot 52:00 52-00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., July 14-30 14-30 Moody’s Index of staple com- 
_*d, N.Y., spot 6-50 6:50 Lard, Chicago, July 12-82} 12-65 | modities, Dec. 31, 1931—100 31-5 231 


— oe cael a 





Trading suspended t Nominal 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP)- £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London | 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branchés | 28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 






THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837 LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - _ £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors He . £8,000,000 
—————. £12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund . se £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve ... £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


West Ene Agency : % CARLOS PLACE, W.1 














Po aanea 6 


Drafts are oun on a Bank’s Branches throughout the | 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic | 


Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
| of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 


or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 


| om terms which may be ascertained on application. 








LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


The appointment of individuals as Executors and Trustees 
imposes on them heavy burdens and duties which they 
are not always in a position to fulfil. Especially is this 
the case in wartime, when life is so uncertain and so 
many difficulties arise in the administration of estates 


When the Bank is appointed, continuity is assured and 
a Testator can count on his estate having the benefit of 
skilled and experienced management in the disposal of 
securities, the payment of duties and taxes and in the 
many other matters incidental to its administration. 


A pamphlet giving terms and particulars will be sent 
free of charge on application to any Branch. 


Head Office : 


71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 





THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital . ies it £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital , - 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors <a 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund , 1,755,000 
Special Currency Reserve ... 1,585,000 


Chief Office in ilies 


Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 








Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., 
London W.C.2.—Saturdavy Mav 30 


at Brettenham House Lancaster Place 














May 30, 1942 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ; 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried neat 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th Feb. 1942 £50,593,844 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w, 


£4,500,009 
£2,400,000 
£2,256,217 





OVER 850 
BRANCHES 


y 
. @ 


A complete banking service is offered in 

every part of Australia, New Zealand and 

the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and mages bank. 


BANK OE N 


Incorporated in New oy ‘Wales with Limited Liability. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 





Paid-up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors — un ler ‘the ‘Charter 4,500,000 
£13,500,000 
ee 


Court of Directors: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq EDMUND GODWARD, Esq 
Cc. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 

DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C2 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRAL iA, TASMANIA, and _ the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in 
all parts of the world. Deposits received at interest for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


'. vw, 








THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid Up Capital ... 


$12,000,000 
$24,000,000 
$350,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfount: 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and t 
United States at Boston and New York. 

Address enquiries to 


Reserve Fund 
Total Assets over 


London Branch: 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macreop, Manager. 





ee 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by [HE Economist ewe ' 
1942. Entered as Second Class Mai] Matter at the New York N.Y., Post Office 
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